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AMHERST COLLEGE—VIEW FROM THE COMMON. 


Say what we will about education being a dry | and mix,’’ and keep the world in a state of agita- 
or threadbare subject, it is one of the great topics | tion and unrest ; peace struggling for the ascend- 
of the day, and is destined to assume still larger | ant, and yet war still ruling in the councils of the 
proportions in the discussions and movements of | nations; some fighting, others protesting—in this 
the future. state of conflict, vascillation, and change, thought- 

In these days of leagues, unions, and strikes; of | ful men naturally inquire, ‘‘ What is to be the 
Communism, Mormonism, and free love ; of pecu- | result or end of all this? Where is the mighty 
lation, fraud, and bad faith in high and low life; | arm that shall lift the body politic and social from 
of tramps, rowdies, and criminals of every dye ; of | the debasement into which they have fallen? What 
the growing prevalence of ‘the social evil,’’ in- | potent influence can grapple with, and eradicate 
temperance, pauperism, and manifold tricks pow | the giant evils that stalk abroad and threaten to 
devices to live without honest labor ; when society | destroy the very fabric of society itself? What 
seems to be upheaving from its base, turning up | organizing, controlling power, or plan, shall bring 


things good and evil that strangely ‘‘ multiform | order out of confusion, restraining the evil and 
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strengthening the good? What puissant and 
charmed sceptre shall touch and calm the troubled 
waters, roll back the clouds of error and ‘national 
vice and throw wide open the gates that shall let 
in floods of heaven-born light??? We answer that, 
under God, education, far more specific and prac- 
tical, as well as general, than at present, is to be 
the great remedy ; not working alone or in oppo- 
sition to other good and saving influences, but 
leading and coéperating with them all. 

For what does it mean but that the world needs 
and could profitably use more knowledge, skill, 
and inventive power; more intelligence, wisdom, 
and practical truth; that the intellectual and 
moral nature need elevating over the animal part ; 
that all the higher faculties, aims, and aspirations 
require discipline and a full, harmonious develop- 
ment ; that if we would redeem the race from low 
desires, selfishness, and perpetual disturbance and 
conflict, we must give them the capacity and dis- 
position to reach up to a purer and calmer life ; 
and that the best, if not the only way to do this 
is to educate them. This can alone be done prop- 
erly by moulding and training the children, boys 
and girls, in the best sense of these words, accord- 
ing to their present meaning, or their possible sig- 
nificance in the future. Into the fountains of our 
schools and homes the salt must be cast, if the 
world is to be saved. 

If any evidence were required beyond our own 
immediate observation and consciousness, as to the 
value of intellectual culture, and the part it is des- 
tined to take in the progress of the nations, as 
they move on in the march of civilized life; or 
emerge from the shades of barbarism, and sweep- 
ing away the mists of ignorance and superstition, 
advance to the front ranks of those nations and 
peoples who are contending with a noble emulation 
in the race of improvement—we need only to 
contrast Scotland with Ireland, both nations 
springing from the same Celtic race; the United 
States with Mexico and the Republics of South 
America; Japan with Siam ; England with Spain ; 
Germany with Russia, although the latter is rapidly 
coming up in the scale of progress. 

More and more each century, and even decade 
of years, is it seen that public opinion and inter- 
national ‘aw are coming to rule the world. A 
nation’s weight in the grand council of rulers and 
people, depends in a great measure upon its cul- 
tured mind, its inventive skill, its literary and 





scientific wealth, its financial ability, and espe- 
cially upon weight of intellect among its leading 
men. It is true that a fine army and good fight- 
ing qualities in a people, add to its prestige and 
influence. But this is due to that relic of barbar- 
ism that can respect nothing that is not backed by 
physical force—a standard and test of national and 
individual greatness that is disappearing, happily 
for the world and to its credit too, before the ad- 
vancing light of an era of reason and of peace. 

The power and progress of cultivated mind 
has been gathering force and increasing sway for 
several centuries. We have a remarkable illustra- 
tion of this in the past history of Germany, and 
her standing among the nations. 

Even while cut up into petty kingdoms, and 
distracted by internal divisions, making her one 
of.the weakest nations in Europe for offensive 
war, she yet ruled in the Republic of letters, in 
the empire of mind. In the great mental awaken- 


ing and spiritual emancipation that succeeded the 
middle or dark ages, she dominated the ‘deas of 
the age, giving to the world international law, the 
rules of diplomacy, its theology, its methods of 


science. She did this through her cultivated in- 
tellect, profound learning, and eminent scholars 
and statesmen—her Vattels, Metterniches, Tho- 
lucks and Humboldts. 

This was the Germany not of military glory 
and power, but of intellectual sway. This rule of 
mind extends from the time of Luther to the 
death of the author of Cosmos. During that 
period, Germany had more influence over Europe 
and the world than she has to-day, with all her 
military prestige and renown. 

To what does our own country chiefly owe its 
influence and standing among the nations now, 
and in the immediate past? Not to its army and 
navy, or even its war record or fighting muscle, 
but rather to its intelligence, intellectual stamina 
and muscle of mind—to its inventions and dis- 
coveries, its free institutions and unprecedented 
progress in population, wealth, and all that tends 
to the comfort and elevation of the masses. It is 
true the nation has made a good war record. But 
this is a late thing, and the world has taken but 
little note of it as yet. Our people are much 
better and more favorably known abroad for their 
railroads, telegraphs, steam-engines, sewing-ma- 
chines, agricultural implements, etc. 

The great International Exhibition, that dis- 
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played to the world our triumphs in the peaceful 
arts and industries, will do us more practical good, 
and add more to that spotless fame that shall 
shine down through the coming ages, than the tem- 
porary ec/at and fading glory of a hundred battles. 
The wealth, the military power, and the battles of 
the ancients, we care but little about. But their 
architecture, their works of art, the genius of their 

















who wins a great battle, or even many battles. 
Perhaps Napoleon was conscious of this while 
reading, as he often did, Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim.” 
Yet, it is undoubtedly true in this sinful and dis- 
jointed world, so full of paradoxes and apparent 
contradictions, that some knots must be cut with 
the sword, some causes baptized in blood, and 
precious rights wrested from tyrants by the strong 














VIEW FROM THE NORTHEAST. 


language, and the immortal words of their poets 
and orators, this and succeeding ages will never 
cease to admire and imitate. So too, in a few 
years our military achievements and prowess will 
almost fade from men’s minds, or be regarded as a 
relic of a dark age—an age of passion and blood ; 
while our conquests over matter and our achieve- 
ments of mind, will shine on with ever-increasing 
lustre. 

And here the thought occurs to us, that the 
man who invents some article of general use among 
his fellow-men, is a greater benefactor of his 
country and the world than the general of an 
army; and the writer of a good book may do 
more for his own generation and posterity, than he 





arm of force, or protected by resistance unto 
blood. 

So, too, it is intellectual culture acting upon the 
public opinion of the world, and that financial 
ability which comes from diversified industries, 
the direct result of that mental training which 
quickens the faculties and produces inventive skill, 
that has given Great Britain her supremacy among 
the nations, which, though somewhat less than 
formerly, is still a great weight and controlling 
influence in the councils of nations. Even in war, 
where low passions and brute force come into fierce 
and deadly collision, and where it is sometimes 
said weight of metal and numbers decide the con- 
test, we see the power of mind over matter, of 
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intellect over mere physical strength and prowess. 
This was strikingly illustrated in the ‘‘ Crimean 
War,”’ as it is called. Russia had a population at 
least equal to both England and France, and had 
the very great advantage of fighting on her own 
soil. Yet the superior intelligence, the inventive 
skill, as embodied in the various appliances of 
war, the greater financial ability of the allied na- 
tions, and the combined strength that springs from 
freedom and the general diffusion of knowledge 
among the people, and which is felt among the 
soldiers as well as officers, was more than a match 


—— 


AMHERST COLLEGE IN 1821, 


for the one-man-power of Russia and the blind 
force of her then vast but unwieldy army. Weight 
of intellect and depth of purse turned the scale in 
favor of England and France, and gave them the 
victory. 

An army of freemen is a thinking machine, 
and other things being equal, will always prove 
more than a match for the inert force of an 
army of serfs, or of ignorant, brutal mercenaries. 
Since that war, Russia has emancipated her people, 
and made great strides in all the arts and indus- 
tries of modern civilization and the more advanced 
ideas of the age, whether relating to war or 
peace. We see the effect of this, and the bearing 
of the principle we are discussing, in the present 
war of Russia with Turkey. We have no doubt 
it will tell with increasing emphasis in the coming 
events and final results of the contest, proving not 
only the superiority of intelligence over brute cou- 
rage in campaigns and battles, but the vital energy 

















and conquering power of Christian civilization, 
when brought in collision with the stolid, unpro- 
gressive elements of the Mohammedan faith. 

The contrast would be still more striking, but for 
the fact that Russia has to contend with the monied 
power, the diplomacy, and the military and engi- 
neering skill, in a measure, of all Europe. 

In the recent war—campaign, it might as well 
be called—of Prussia against France, the effect of 
superior mental culture and military discipline was 
strikingly illustrated from the beginning to the 
end of the unequal contest. The march of the 

Prussians was characterized by 
great rapidity of movement, and 
a series of the most brilliant 
successes in battle, and the final 
victory, as everybody foresaw 
not blinded by ignorance or 
prejudice, declared in favor of 
King William and his army of 
intelligent officers and soldiers. 
Many of the privates in the 
Prussian army were better in- 
formed respecting the geography 
and topographical features of 
France, than the officers of the 
army that should have defended 
her soil. Yet the French are 
naturally one of the most ver- 
satile, thrifty and warlike nations 
of Europe. The trouble with 
France was, she had been debauched by the 
rule of the Empire; and still worse, the great mass 
of the people outside of Paris had little or no 
education or staunch mental discipline. 

In the last contest of Prussia with Austria, the 
advantage in favor of cultivated mind was scarcely 
less striking. The greater intelligence of the for- 
mer won in battle, and asserted itself in fixing the 
terms of the final settlement by diplomacy. Thus, 
it will be seen that weight of intellect is a force in 
war even, while in peace, with its multiplied arts 
and varied and countless industries, it is all-potent 
in its sway, and bears off the palm in all the great 
contests and achievements of the age. 

From these examples, and many more that might 
be adduced, it is evident that ideas, that mental cul- 
ture and power govern the world ; and that forms 
of government, systems of religion, the social 
status and progress of communities, must all be 
determined by knowledge. 
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Its effect upon individuals, and its bearing upon 
their influence and success in life is, if possible, 
more palpable and striking than in the case of 
nations. Compare Hugh Miller, the shrewd, plain 
stone-cutter and quarryman, with Hugh Miller, the 
self-taught but cultured scientist, the charming and 
masterly writer, and the great leader among natu- 
ralists. Again, compare Milton with Burns, Sir 





multiplies itself ten, an hundred, and even a 
thousand fold. It is like a point in crystallization 
that continually gathers unto itself its own kind, 
and with an increasing ratio. Take the case of a 


graduate from one of our best colleges—an ener- 
getic and scholarly man, who becomes a teacher, 
and trains young men in a four years’ course of 
thorough study. At the end of the first four years, 


VIEW FROM THE SOUTHWEST. 


Isaac Newton with Zerah Colburn, Longfellow with 
Joaquin Miller, and see what mental discipline 
will do for men. In each case the natural abili- 
ties are and were about equal. The one class is 
the diamond in the rough, that can scarcely be 
distinguished from the almost worthless quartz ; 

The other is the polished gem 

That’s set in Learning’s diadem. 

With the same, or equal natural powers, one 
man may live and die ‘‘ alike unknowing and un- 
known,’’ while another will sound the depths of 
philosophy and science, or rise to the stars in im- 
agination’s flight and the creations of genius, and 
write his name high on the scroll of undying fame. 
But intellectual culture and acquired knowledge 





and each year thereafter, he sends out at least ten 
young men fully drilled. Each of these in turn 
becomes a teacher, and does likewise ; and so each 
of their students, in a multiplying ratio, that soon 
eclipses the celebrated problem of the grains of 
of corn. 

How, then, can mind-culture and the general 
diffusion of knowledge be regarded as a dull or 
hackneyed subject, so long as men believe in in- 
dividual or national progress? The world of 
mind cannot rise an inch, nor the race advance a 
step, in real improvement, without it. The me- 
thods and even systems of instruction may vary or 
become obsolete, but the grand cardinal princi- 
ples—its mighty power and glorious fruits—will 
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never grow old, nor can its great themes become 
tedious, except from the dullness of those who 
treat them. 

When we discard education, or lose our interest 
in its proper discussion—when communities and 
nations come to this, they are prepared to open 
wide the floodgates of vice and social degradation, 
and to slide back into the midnight darkness of 





WILLIsToN HALL. 


barbarism. Even apathy upon the subject, is the 
sure indication of national decline. 

The topic of mental training and the highest 
development of the physical powers uninteresting ? 
Real knowledge, scientific skill, and practical 
learning are the guiding light of the nations—the 
salt of the earth—the lever that moves the world 
with more real power than the imaginary force of 
Archimedes. 

Rightly viwed, it is of the very highest con- 
cern to man. No other interest or topic pertain- 
ing to this life is soimportant, and reasoning from 
analogy and the teachings of the Inspired Word, 
none can have a more important bearing on that 
which is tocome. Evidently, this life is but the 
primary or preparatory school for the next. Here 
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we gather a few fragments of knowledge, pick up 
a few crumbs of mental food that fall from the 
King’s table, and make short and unsteady flights 
into the realms of thought and imagination, There 
our clarified vision will behold wondrous things. 
Our mental powers having put on immortal vigor 
and enlarged capacity, shall expand and soar 
through the realms of infinite space, studying the 
philosophy of unnumbered 
worlds and the character and 
relations of an infinity of created 
intelligences. So that in this 
life, we only begin our educa- 
tion, and prepare to-unfold and 
expand the wondrous powers of 
the immortal mind. Even the 
great Newton, with his won- 
derful discoveries and mental 
achievements, spoke of himself 
as having only gathered a few 
pebbles on the shores of time, 
while an ocean of truth stretch- 
ing onward to the eternal shores 
lay unexplored before him. 

And shall this grandest, sub- 
limest theme that can enlist the 
powers*of the human mind be 
regarded as dull and uninter- 
esting? Shall we tire of its 
contemplation or in taking ap- 
propriate action upon it? We 
should as soon think of tiring 
of our daily meals and of adorn- 
ing our persons, or of the beauty 
and glory of the returning sea- 
sons with their varied charms, their seedtime of 
promise, and their thrice welcome harvest ; for it is 
as necessary to clothe the mind as the body, and 
with even more beautiful garments; to sow the 
seeds of knowledge in the morning of life, and to 
lay up in store a supply of wholesome aliment for 
our mental natures, as to feed our decaying bodies 
and supply their daily waste. 

We need .no better evidence of the importance 
of intellectual culture and the abiding and increas- 
ing interest of the public in it, than the fact that 
many of our leading journals have in the last year 
given lengthy articles on the subject, and some of 
them series of articles, the discussion generally 
drifting in the direction of scientific and practical 
training, and not unfrequeutly treating of its ap- 
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plication to labor and the elevation of the laboring In seeking examples, we naturally turn to New 
classes. England, the birthplace of public schools and the 
But it was not our intention to give a lengthy | seat of the best colleges, academies, and other 
homily upon the subject, either in the abstract or | eleemosynary institutions as well as private schools. 
concrete, nor to cite the views of leading edu- | Here they were early established, generously en- 
cators; much less to put forth our own private dowed, and have hitherto maintained the highest 
opinions. | standard of scholarship and general excellence. 
We will remark, however, in passing, that those | That great lawyer, eloquent orator, and scholarly 
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opinions are radical and sweeping in their scope; | man, Rufus Choate, addressing the students of 
for we believe that the system in vogue is superfi- | Dartmouth College, once spoke of that region 
cial and inadequate, not to say obsolete, and des- | substantially as follows: ‘‘ New England, in terri- 
tined to be removed, though we fear not soon | torial extent, is but an insignificant patch on the 
enough for the good of the world. When it dis- | map of our common country, and has the most 
appears, a method both more intellectual and phy- | rigorous climate and sterile soil of any portion of 
sical, and far more practical, we have no doubt, | the nation’s magnificent domain. Restricted by 
will take its place. For that ‘‘ good time coming,”’ | its limited powers of production, and depleted by 
the glimmering twilight of which we can already | emigration, her census shows but a trifling increase 
discern, we must watch and wait. In the mean- | in population from one decade to another; while 
time we should make the best possible use of the | the great West is making rapid strides in both 
facilities we have, for all education is valuable, | population and wealth. Already the sceptre of 
and any system is better than none, if thoroughly | empire has passed to the valley of the Mississippi, 
applied. Instead of attempting to show what our | with its unprecedented growth and boundless re- 
methods should be, we shall rather be content with | sources, and it is evident that that favored region 
giving examples of what they are. has before it a splendid future. Yet our own New 
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England need not be discouraged. She too has la good one, and is not the only good thing in the 
a bright future, a glorious mission before her. It | way of advanced ideas\of which that enterprising 
is to furnish intellectual culture and cultured ‘in- | State can boast. The West has some excellent 
tellect for the whole country—to raise up noble | colleges and other institutions of a semi-public 





men and women. 
the great breeding place of intellect.”’ 


New England, in fine, is to be | character. The Michigan University, at Ann 
| Arbor, is claimed to be equal, and in some respects 


|. ; 
This prediction was uttered by Mr. Choate more | in advance of any other college in the country, 


than twenty-five years ago, and doubtless the elo- | especially to have 
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quent, subtle, and generally far-seeing man, who 
thus spoke of the then present, and prophecied of 
its future, sincerely thought that he could lift the 
veil and discern the realities of the coming years. 

Since then, however, great changes have oc- 
curred in many things over our whole country, and 
in none more than in respect to schools and the 
intellectual culture of the people. The great West 
has not only increased in population and material 
wealth, but has adopted an excellent system of 
public schools, aided and stimulated it is true by 
a grant from the General Government of two sec- 
tions of land to each township. Some of these 
States even claim to have made many improvements 
over the Eastern States. Prominent among these 
stands Illinois, whose system of schools is certainly 





University idea. 

While its claims may seem 
now a little extravagant, we have 
no doubt it is in a fair way to 
take a high stand among colle- 
giate institutions at home and 
abroad. The Middle States too 
are making great strides in this 
direction. New York is doing 
wonders in improving her pub- 
lic school system, establishing 
Normal schools, free colleges, 
and in endowing and founding 
the higher institutions of learn- 
ing. As examples of the latter, 
we might name Vassar College, 
Cornell University, and Cook 
Academy, at Havana, near Lake 
Seneca and the noted Watkin’s 
Glen. Pennsylvania is also wak- 
ing up, and becoming tho- 
roughly alive to what other 
States are doing, and what she 
ought to and can do for herself. 
The exhibit she made at the 
Centennial will be remembered 
by all, and shows not only what 
she has done, but gives a lively earnest, and 
glorious promise, of what the Old Keystone State 
can and will accomplish in the future, to increase 
the intellectual culture of her people. 

The Normal schools of the State are numerous 
and well conducted; and while the colleges are 
not all equal to those of some other States, they 
are constantly improving and rising to a high 
standard ; notably among these is Lafayette Col- 
lege and Pennsylvania University. The latter has 
just rejuvenated herself, taken a new lease of life, 
and in her fine new dress, sits enthroned upon the 
beautiful hills of West Philadelphia, and looks as 
stately as a Queen, giving promise of a long, use- 
ful and brilliant career. 

The schools of Philadelphia have become noted 
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for their excellence, and are the pride and boast 
of her citizens. The graduates of her High 


School are found in almost every walk of useful- 
ness and honor in the land. Even little Easton, 
one of the most picturesque and beautiful of Penn- 
sylvania’s provincial towns, and as public spirited 
and ambitious as she is beautiful, has something to 
Her 


boast of in her public and private schools. 
schools, and the mode of con- 





and not always moving in the most enlightened 
and consistent manner. But under the stimulus 
of free institutions, and with the aid of the munifi- 
cent Peabody fund, in addition to the sums raised 
by public taxes, they are wheeling into the line of 
intellectual culture, and may yet lead the van in 
the grand march of national progress. 

Thus we see that New England, with all her 








ducting them, so struck and 
interested that enlightened Em- 
peror and sagacious man, Dom 
Pedro, that he called for and 
obtained a copy of all their 
documents showing their modus 
operandi. 

It will be remembered that 
this town and its schools sit not 
under the shadow, but under the 
light of Lafayette College—are 
kept by her graduates—prepare 
many of her students for admis- 
sion, and that, wisely, though 
an unusual thing in the history 
of colleges, there is the most 
perfect accord and codperation 
between the College and the 
public schools, the professors 
and people. We say again, 
Easton has something to be 
proud of, and to tell to her 
children. 

Wilmington, Delaware, has 
some of the best schools in the 
country; and the Peninsular 
State is slowly advancing towards the front line of 
learning’s moving columns. 

Baltimore, too, is doing much to lift up the 
standard and improve her schools and school sys- 
tem, not forgetting, but wisely providing for the 
thousands of colored children in her midst. 

Washington also has good schools, that are 
constantly improving. The public schools are 
well conducted, and some of the private institu- 
tions of great excellence. That city, under free 
institutions, has had infused into it some of the 
best elements, as well as the worst, of the whole 
country. Among the former, we emphasize her 
educational improvements. 

So, too, the whole South is awaking on this sub- 
ject, not as universally as we would like to see, 
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vantage ground and the conceded excellence of 
her schools, must look well to her laurels or they 
will pale before the increasing radiance and mani- 
festly growing lustre of those that adorn the brow 
and crown the head of her sister States. Mr. 
Choate’s prophecy may fail, not from the falling 
off in the former, but by reason of the greater 
progress of the latter. 

As yet the home of the Pilgrims, the land of 
‘* rocks and rills,’’ bears away the palm of litera- 
ture and learning. Her people, planted upon ‘‘a 
stern and rock bound coast,’’ with a sterile soil 
and rigorous climate, are compelled to make the 
most of their intellectual culture and inventive 
skill. In this respect, that section reminds one of 
Scotland ; and like the inhabitants of the land of 
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‘*John Barley-Corn,’’ they are bound to have 
cultivated minds at home, and to thrive intellec- 
tually and socially wherever they live and wher- 
ever they go. 

We will now turn to New England for examples, 
representative schools—showing where the children 
of America, and particularly at this time, ‘‘ where 
the boys are trained.”’ 

To represent the colleges, we shall select not 
Yale, with her beautiful location in the City of 
Elms, her brilliant scholarship and imposing num- 
bers; nor Harvard, with her vast wealth, high 
culture, and ancient and almost imperial renown. 
No, not these—there is an institution far less pre- 
tentious, and, as yet, much less noted in the world 
of letters, that has come quietly and almost noise- 
lessly into notice, like the stone cut out of the 
mountains by an unseen hand; which has, little by 
little, moved into its true position, and taken its 
stand among the best of the higher institutions of 
the country. We refer to Amherst College, situ- 
ated in the Connecticut Valley, the heart of New 
England, in a community largely composed of 
farmers, and which, with their excellent institu- 
tions, civil, religious and educational, and their 
marked habits of sobriety and industry, furnish 
the very best material for the higher walks of 
learning and of life—for scholars and for men. 
From this region, one of the most beautiful in this 
or any land, and from a community which is 
probably as intelligent and moral as any in the 
world, and very largely from the farming class she 
draws her material, her stock in trade. With 
these, however, there is a due share of the sons of 
professional and business men; but all, or the 
greater portion, part, full-grown, mature young 
men. 

In witnessing the gathering of the students of 
this College at the chapel recently, nearly four 
hundred strong, we were struck with their large 
size, mature looks, and manly bearing. 

There was every indication of intellectual and 
physical stamina; and we thought that good in- 
structors ought to give a very good account of the 
use of such material, furnished to their hands to 
make up into cultured and noble specimens of true 
manhood, to become lights in the world, pillars 
of society. We have no doubt that this work of 
drilling mind and manufacturing the raw material 
into polished and useful citizens, will be well done 
by those who have it in charge; yet we confess 





that we almost envied the professors their fortu- 
nate lot, and, for the time being, felt like coveting 
the privilege of moulding and training these pro- 
mising young men ; at least of taking part in the 
exalted and responsible work. 

Their appearance is in striking contrast with the 
slight frames, pale, delicate faces, and juvenile in- 
dications which we have seen at some of our col- 
leges of high standing. We will call no names, 
since comparisons are commonly regarded as 
odious. 

Amherst College had its origin in the wants of 
Western Massachusetts—in the full need of an in- 
stitution in the very centre of the great Connecti- 
cut Valley, not only for that particular portion of 
the old Bay State and that part of the valley, but 
extending its scope into other States. It was seen 
that this rich and prosperous region, composed 
largely of wealthy tillers of the soil, had marked 
characteristics and wants of its own. It was felt 
that those wants could best be met by an institu- 
tion in their midst, after their own religious and 
social views. 

Williams College was situated beyond the moun- 
tains, in the extreme northwestern part of the 
State, almost inaccessible at that time. Harvard 
was in the far eastern portion, and far too expen- 
sive for the means of most families—families who 
greatly prized educational privileges, and whose 
talents and moral worth the Commonwealth and 
Country most needed. Besides, the temptations at 
the latter college were such, from its nearness to 
a large city and the character of the young men 
gathered there, that many parents, however abun- 
dant their means, were unwilling to subject their 
sons tu the dangerous ordeal. There was another 
motive that had a controlling influence with pa- 
rents of decidedly orthodox views. It was that 
Harvard had relapsed into the most pronounced 
type of Unitarianism. It must be borne in mind 
that religious feelings and prejudices ran much 
higher fifty and seventy-five years ago than now. 

For one reason and another, many of the young 
men of Western Massachusetts, and particularly 
the Connecticut Valley, were being educated out 
of the State. A very strong argument was based 
upon this fact, and the desirableness of training 
their sons at home, on the ground both of State 
pride and self-interest. 

But Amherst did not have its birth and come 
into its present vigorous growth and useful being 
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without many throes and pains. It is the child of 
a long struggle and much self-denial on the part 
of its early friends. The bitter opposition it met 
with, the unjust and unreasoning conduct of its 
enemies and opposers, seems almost incredible, not 
to say ludicrous, at this day. But it was no joke, 
no holiday amusement to those who had the battle 
to fight. The very idea of opposing the praise- 
worthy efforts of the enlightened friends of liberal 
education who would enlarge its facilities and 
plant them where they were much needed, seems 
to our obtuse vision absurd and 
unjust in the extreme. It is 
like an effort to shut out the 
light, the pure free air, or an 
attempt to cut off the streams 
of that crystal fluid that God 
sends flowing and coursing 
through all the veins of mother 
earth, or pours down from the 
heavens into every man’s cup. | 

When we read the record of | 
the struggle it cost the friends 
of Amherst College and of | 
sound education to give it a 
being and a name -in the land, 
as recorded in the interesting 
and truthful history of Pro- 
fessor Tyler, we can scarcely 


credit our senses that such an effort to shut out the 


light of sound learning and sound morals could have 
been made in the nineteenth century, and in the en- 
lightened and progressive State of Massachusetts. 
For three long years the struggle lasted, after pre- 
liminary efforts had crystallized into the form of an 
effort to procure a charter. 

It is a striking illustration of the bad effects of 
that special legislation that is required in this 
State, for legalizing colleges, railroads, and all 
other corporate institutions. The whole system 
and its vicious fruits are a reproach to this grand 
old Commonwealth. 

Amherst College was founded in 1821, though 
it hardly got into working order till 1825 ; andjwe 
may even say 1830. 

It originated in a seminary established here 
some years before, much as Dartmouth College 
grew out of ‘‘Moor’s Charity School.’’. The 
first funds raised were fifty thousand dollars to aid 
Christian young men in indigent circumstances to 
prepare for the ministry. And the aid and educa- 











tion of this class of students has constituted a lead- 
ing feature of Amherst College from the first. 
‘‘The great object of this College has been,”’ 
says Professor W. S. Tyler, who is authority on all 
these matters, ‘‘to raise up ministers and teachers.”’ 
Nobly, indeed, has it fulfilled its mission! But 
let it not be inferred that only religion and the art 
of teaching are inculcated here. On the contrary, 
all branches of learning are taught most thoroughly 
by its numerous and accomplished professors, while 
in the classics, ancient and modern, and in mental 
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and moral philosophy, their course is unusually 
full and critical. In the natural sciences, especially 
geology, this college is among the foremost in the 
land. 

It has given to science the greatest geologist of 
the country, if not of the age, although it is diffi- 
cult, in the case of Dr. Hitchcock, to tell whether 
the man did most to make the college, or the col- 
lege the man. In fame, in good influences, and 
in far-reaching results, they are one and insepar- 
able. And here we should mention, that Amherst, 
in common with many of the best institutions of 
the country, has a scientific course for those who 
prefer it, of four years’ study, embracing all the 
branches of the regular college curriculum, except 
that other studies are substituted for the dead lan- 
guages ; or a partial course can be pursued subject 
to the control of the professors and the rules of 
college. 

One thing we have noticed here, which consti- 
tutes a marked and most praiseworthy feature of 
the college. It is the special interest that the 
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professors take in the students, extending to their 
miuutest wants and difficulties, and compassing 
their whole welfare with a sort of paternal watch- 
fulness and kindness. 

It is in such decided contrast with the dignity 
and reserve which the teachers in some of our 
colleges affect, and the distance at which they 
keep the students, as to be the more noticeable, 
and serves to make true dignity and a manly 
Christian courtesy appear more attractive in the 
face of its counterfeit. 

One result of this kind and familiar treatment, 
is that the graduates go away regarding Amherst 
as indeed their 4/ma Mater, and the professors as 
their elder brothers; and, as we might expect, 
they work zealously for its prosperity and good 
name. 

As to the decided religious atmosphere of the 
college, and the possible prejudice it might excite 
in the minds of some, we are inclined to think 
that the fact that the faculty are men of deep and 
earnest religious convictions, and that a large pro- 
portion of the students are young men of piety 
and sound morals and habits, will not deter judi- 
cious fathers from sending their sons here; and 
certainly religious parents will not think less of it 
on this account. Good principles and practices 
injure no one ; corrupt ones, may taint and destroy 
not one, but many, including the most gifted and 
promising. 

There is one important feature of this College 
which we have not yet mentioned, though it is of 
the first and last importance, and to omit which 
altogether would be scarcely less than criminal. 
We refer to its fine gymnasium and thorough sys- 
tem of physical training and the deservedly great 
importance which the faculty attach to this liter- 
ally vital branch of education. In most other 
Colleges, it is a mere form when it is not left out 
altogether—a mere show of good things—and is 
either passed over informally, or done so much at 
halves as to make the whole thing a mockery and 
a farce. Here, on the contrary, it is no sham or 
make-believe, but each student is made to see 
and feel that it is a matter of the very highest. 
importance. It is required of him in the weekly 
and daily routine as much as any branch in the 
College curriculum, and he is marked, in rating 
his standing, as fully on the gymnastic exercises 
as in reference to any other branch. The whole 
thing is under the inspection and judicious man- 





agement of Professor Edward Hitchcock, a regular 
physician as well as teacher in the classic depart- 
ment, and a son of the former President. It is in 
good hands, and well administered. The result 
is plainly visible in the robust health and manly 
forms of the students. 

This College is now amply endowed, with only 
the exercise of that economy which is best for the 
prosperity of any institution, public or private. 
Its buildings are twelve in number, and as a whole 
are convenient, attractive, and well adapted to 
their purposes. ‘‘ Walker Hall’’ is the finest of 
them all; the College church is of a rich and 
elaborate syle of architecture; and ‘‘ Williston 
Hall’’ is a much better looking edifice that it 
appears to be from the engraving. The position 
of the artist, as is too often the case, was not the 
best. 

The location of Amherst College for beauty, 
healthfulness, and safe and desirable surroundings, 
could hardly be improved. It is in the very garden 
of Massachusetts, and amid some of its most beauti- 
ful scenery, if not the most grand and picturesque. 
The air must be exceedingly pure, for the college 
buildings, in which most of the students room, 
are situated upon the summit of an irregular and 
exceedingly beautiful tract of table land, opening 
on every hand to the most delightful views and the 
freest circulation of air. 

In the village and surrounding towns, drinking 
and the other vices, are reduced to their minimum; 
while most of the families in which the students 
board, are well-ordered and refined Christian 
homes. Not a few board in clubs under appro- 
priate regulations, and thus greatly lessen their 
expenses. 

While the teachers of this institution do not 
place before their pupils mere scholarship and fame 
as the highest motive to effort, but only as they 
are subordinate to principle and the good of the 
race, they do hold up the standard of finished and 
profound scholarship, and encourage by example 
and precept the most manly and persevering exer- 
tions for high attainments and high position. 
They furnish them with all the means and incen- 
tives for the most eminent success. 

Hence, as we might expect, the graduates of 
Amherst are taking a high stand in the national 
councils, in the republic of letters, and in general 
usefulness and fame. We must remember that it 
is but a half century old, in making comparisons. 
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Among her graduates who are in political life, we 


sachusetts ; Henry M. Spof- 
ford, Senator-elect from Lou- 
isiana; Galusha A. Grow, of 
Pennsylvania, formerly 
Speaker of the House; Hor- 
ace Maynard, of Tennessee, 
now Minister to Turkey. 

Of her eminent scholars 
found in almost every college 
and literary and scientific in- 
stitution of the country, we 
will mention a few: the late 
Professor James H. Coffin, 
of Lafayette, a distinguished 
mathematician and astrono- 
mer, and author of the me- 
teorological charts used by 
the Government at the differ- 
ent stations, whose great work 
on the ‘‘ Law of the Winds,’’ 
has just been issued by the 
Smithsonian Institute; Dr. 
Bela B. Edwards, author of 
several important works, and 
for many years a learned and 
eminent professor at Andover 
Theological Seminary; Dr. 
Francis A. March, Professor 
at Lafayette, and considered 
one of the greatest living 
philologists; and General 
Francis A. Walker, late of 
the Census and Indian Bu- 
reaus, and now Professor at 
Yale, who ranks high both 
as a scholar and a successful 
public man. 

Among divines we may 
mention Rev. Henry M. 
Storrs, Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and a growing man; 
Dr. Roswell D. Hitchcock, 
of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and a distinguished 
teacher and public speaker ; 
Dr. Storrs, of Brooklyn, the 
eminent orator and divine; and last, but not least, | 
Henry Ward Beecher, who, like Dr. Storrs, needs | 
no introduction to the American people. | 
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Edward Hitchcock, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Julius H. Seelye, the present gifted and popular 


incumbent of the presidential chair. President 
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Seelye, unlike most learned professors and savans 
who enter political life, has, in his congressional 
career, done honor to himself, his State, and the 
institution with which he has been so long and 
favorably connected. The success and ec/at of his 
public life cannot but tend to draw students to 
Amherst College in increasing nunbers. 

There are many eminent scholars and public 
men graduates of this College whose names, at 
least, we should like to mention. We will only 
allude to Professor W. S. Tyler, an accomplished 
scholar and writer, and the senior Professor of the 
College. We do so chiefly to approve his work 
entitled ‘‘ The History of Amherst College,’’ and to 
commend his example to others. The literary and 
scientific world, especially the graduates of Am- 
herst, owe him a debt of gratitude for this laborious 
and valuable work. 

Before leaving the classic halls of Amherst, with 
its many interesting characteristics and associa- 
tions, we will mention one or two incidents con- 
nected with the history of its greatest light and 
benefactor, the late illustrious President, Dr. Ed- 
ward Hitchcock, who may be said almost to have 
created the college ; or in the language of its his- 
torian, ‘‘to have saved it’’ from a slow death by 
paralysis. The Doctor, though not what is tech- 
nically called a wag, had a deep vein of pleasantry 
and enjoyed a really good joke; and when oppor- 
tunity offered was not averse to perpetrating one 
himself. 

On one occasion, at an evening party or gather- 
ing of his friends, when the time came for refresh- 
ments, he invited them into another room, where 
a bountiful collation had been spread upon the 
well-loaded tables. When ‘all things were ready”’ 
the guests were invited to help themselves. With 
watering mouths they laid hold of the tempting 
viands ; when, lo! to their great amazement, in- 
stead of bread they found a stone, and for fish, a 
serpent, etc. The Doctor had selected and ar- 
ranged his mineral and other cabinet treasures 
with such ingenuity and skill in counterfeiting the 
various articles of food, as to make the deception 
complete. Of course, the friends of the witty 
scientist, many of whom were persons of culture, 
enjoyed the clever joke, as he did, hugely. But 
they probably concluded that when invited to a 
repast provided by a scientist or savan, they should 
be prepared for the possibility of having scientific 
Sood set before them. 





Dr. Hitchcock was an interesting and very in- 
structive lecturer to a select audience, but not a 
stirring and eloquent orator, especially before a 
large and promiscuous gathering. 

He was addressing an assemblage of this kind in 
one of our cities, in an evening lecture, on his 
favorite theme, the ‘‘ bird-tracks’’ in the red sand- 
stone of the Connecticut Valley. Not being in 
one of his best moods, and the discourse being 
very lengthy, not a usual fault, we believe, with 
him however, it became to many of the less edu- 
cated portion of the audience rather tedious, when 
all at once the learned speaker fired up, his face 
glowed with enthusiasm, his voice became strong 
and clear as that of a young man, and seizing a 
huge slab of sandstone, with the significant foot- 
marks upon it, and slinging it upon his arm and 
shoulder with the strength of a Sampson, he strode 
across the stage, back and forth, with an air of 
triumph and the dignity of a prince! His tone 
and manner as much as said, ‘‘ Open your eyes, ye 
stupid’ and sleepy souls, and behold the wonders 
of creation! See! Written upon this rock, as upon 
the ancient tables of stone, are grand eternal truths, 
which the Great Architect of the Universe has 
inscribed on them, and in the revelation of these 
latter days, permitted me to decipher, and you my 
hearers, if ye will, to see and understand. The 
marvelous facts written here, these ‘ footprints of 
the Creator,’ though inscribed by his feathered 
tribes, are pregnant with great truths that are im- 
perishable as the everlasting rocks in which they 
have been sealed up till this set and favored time, 
when God has permitted me, his unworthy servant, 
to break the seal, and as his mouthpiece, reveal 
them to you. O stupid and ungrateful ones! 
Could ye not look and listen for one or two short 
hours to such glorious ideas—to these surpassing 
wonders of creation ?”’ 

A wicked, waggish person remarked, at the close 
of the lecture, that ‘‘That stride of the learned 
Doctor across the stage, with the huge slab of rock 
on his arm, was the most eloquent passage in the 
discourse.”’ 

Having taken a look at Amherst College, its 
origin, characteristics, and the young men who 
gather there to receive a sound and symmetrical 
education, and having followed some of their 
number to the high positions which they -fill in 
society, we will now trace them back to the pre- 
paratory course. It is like tracing the mighty 
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river to the rivulets and fountain-springs, that 
gush from the hills and mountain tops, 

A goodly number have been “fitted’’ in the 
town of Amherst, some at the High School, which 
is kept by college graduates, and has a thorough 
preparatory course ; and a still larger number at 
the ‘‘Mount Pleasant Home School for Boys,’’ 
the site of which is a point whence one of the views 
of Amherst College was taken. This School has 
one of the finest locations in the country for 
purity of air and beauty of scenery. It has pre- 
pared over five hundred young 
men for college, and so tho- 
roughly that the certificate of 
the Principal, Henry C. Nash, 
A.M., is taken at several col- 
leges without further examina- 
tion. It is said that Henry 
Ward Beecher, who graduated 
at Amherst, in 1835, fitted at 
this School, though it was before 
it came under the present man- 
agement. 

In the township of Amherst, 
about one mile from the beau- 
tiful village in which the Classi- 
cal Institution is situated, the 
State Agricultural College of 
Massachusetts is located, on a 
farm of about two hundred and fifty acres, which is 
a fine site for the School and its objects. It is pro- 
vided with a laboratory, hot-houses and other appli- 
ances for teaching the science and practice of farm- 
ing, and the three fine buildings displayed in the 
cut, or, rather, two cuts, the Jarger one not includ- 
ing the hot-houses. The number of students at this 
time is about one hundred, and the Institution is 
said to be the best of the kind in the country. 
The President, William S. Clark, A.M., a graduate 
of ‘Amherst College,’’ and for awhile a tutor in 
it, has just returned from Japan after more than a 
year’s absence, where he went to establish similar 
institutions for that progressive people. 

On the other side of the Connecticut River— 
Amherst being east of it—in sight of the College 
and only seven or eight miles from it, is the very 
important institution of Williston Seminary. It 
was founded in 1841, by the late Samuel Williston, 
a millionare and a man distinguished for his liberal 
and systematic benefactions to this Seminary, 
Amherst College, and many of the literary and 
religious institutions of the county. But Williston 








Seminary, situated in the village of his home and 
named after him, was the favorite object of his 
attention and benefactions. His gifts to this in- 
stitution, are expected to'amount in a few years to 
the large sum of three-fourths of a million. East 
Hampton, the location of the Seminary, is a place 
of great natural beauty, both in the viliage and its 
surroundings, and has been most extensively and 
tastefully improved, chiefly through the efforts of 
Hon. Horatio G. Knight, the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of the State. 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—VIEW FROM THE NORTHEAST. 


The leading feature of this school is to fit boys 
—young men we will call them from their mature, 
manly looks, as we saw them there assembled in: 
the chapel, a few days since, having a large sprink- 
ling of Chinese youth among them, bright as 
knicel coins—thoroughly, in a four years’ course of 
study for college. In this respect it ranks with 
those exceptionally good schools, Exeter and 
Phillips Academies. There is also a scientific 
course, either full or partial, for those wishing to 
qualify themselves for business. The present and 
usual number is about two hundred and fifty. At 
first it was open to both sexes and its numbers 
were considerably greater. But in 1864 it was 
decided to devote the institution exclusively to 
the training of boys. 

The buildings of this Seminary, including four 
spacious brick edifices and among them a fine 
gymnasium, with its beautiful campus, make it look 
more like a first-class College than a Seminary; 
and it probably does a more thorough and impor- 
tant work than many institutions that go by that 
name. Formerly most of its graduates entered at 
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Amherst. Now, while a large number prefer that 
College, or find it more convenient, many go to 
Yale and other first-class colleges. Its present 
Principal, Mr. James M. Whiton, Ph.D., is a 
graduate of the last named College, an experienced 
teacher and thorough disciplinarian. 

In a large, wealthy, and noted institution like 
the above, where spirited boys, and some of them 
‘¢a little wild,’’ are gathered from all parts of the 
Union and the world, thorough system and strict 
rules are necessary ; and with most boys, especially, 
who can take life ‘in the rough and tumble,”’ it is 
just what they need. But there is a large number of 
both boys and girls) every community having some 
and almost every family at least one) to whom this 
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SPRINGFIELD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
rigid system becomes a yoke, and the school, if 
they attend such, a bondage ; and worse than this, 
their education, and even life itself, is liable to 
become a failure. 

In this category, we class the feeble in health, 
the backward, the precocious or forward, those 
peculiar in temperament, or mental and physical 
constitution. For the special benefit of such, Rev. 
M. C. Stebbins, A.M., a graduate of Amherst, 
and an experienced teacher and scholarly man, 
has established a school in the beautiful and flour- 
ishing city of Springfield. The school has at- 
tached to it a very large corps of teachers for the 
number of scholars, and hence each student can 
receive just the kind and amount of assistance that 
is needed ; and the judicious hand of the Principal, 
with the codperation of his numerous and able 
assistants, can reach the peculiar traits, wants and 








difficulties of each scholar, and mould and train 
them for useful and happy lives. To the class we 
are speaking of, such an institution is a Godsend. 

Yet the school is not limited to this class, but 
has a thorough course of study for college or for 
business, and a partial course for those who desire 
it. It was established in 1874; is for both sexes, 
and as an evidence of its high standing and 
thoroughness in the classics, we were told that its 
students are admitted to the leading colleges of 
New England, on the credentials of the Principal, 
no examination being required. 

The building occupied is the former Court- 
House of Hampton County, which doubtless has a 
most interesting history. But we doubt if it was 
ever devoted to a more useful, or noble and enno- 
bling purpose than training faithfully and success- 
fully the boys and girls of our country for their 
various callings. 

We should like to consider more fully the 
power and progress of cultivated mind from the 
child to the man—to trace it from its small begin- 


| nings in the quiet citizen and ripe scholar, armed 


with this latent strength—this inward, mighty force 
—that is to work out its grand results in profes- 
sional or public life—as seen in the onward and 
upward career of a Webster, whose forensic pleas 
could make strong men weep like children, and 
stern, grave judges bow their heads like the bul- 
rush ; and whose mastery of the great principles 
of State and international law, command of lan- 
guage, and control of the reason and passions 
of men, could give him power to make those 
great arguments that shook and awed Senates, 
and to put forth those State papers that were 
more than a match for the greatest statesmen and 
diplomatists of Europe. 

The same power that education gave to Webster 
it gives to all—only in less degree. Its combined 
strength and mighty results, as seen in communities 
and nations, are so marked and wonderful as to 
attract the attention and admiration of the most 
careless observer, and to prove most conclusively 
the great advantages and unlimited possibilities of 
cultured intellect. What it has done for Prussia 
and the United States, it would do for all nations. 

And if the present confessedly imperfect system 
does so much for individuals and communities, 
what would those more perfect methods, which 
we ought, and doubtless shall have, universally 
applied, do for the race individually and for the 
world collectively ? 
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THE KING OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


By Mary GRANGER CHASE. 


To Hungary belongs the honor of having given 
birth to the greatest of living pianists; we may 
add, to the greatest pianist who has ever lived. 
At Raiding, in that country, Franz Liszt first saw 
the light on the 22d of October, 1811. His father, 
who held some office on the estates of Prince 
Esterhazy, was an intimate friend of the German 
composer, Haydn, and was himself an amateur 
performer on the pianoforte and other instruments. 
He was the first musical instructor of his son, who, 
like Mozart, betrayed even in infancy that he was 
endowed with extraordinary gifts. 

Before Franz was nine years old, he performed 
in a public concert in Presburg, and to the aston- 
ishment and admiration of his audience. Two 


Hungarian noblemen who heard him on this occa- 
sion, immediately offered to assist his father to 
educate him, and, with their aid, the marvelous 
boy was sent to Vienna, where, for eighteen months, 


he studied music under competent masters. The 
child-artist then gave a concert at Vienna, at which 
Beethoven was present, and he gave concerts at 
Munich, and elsewhere—all with great success. 

When about twelve years of age, his father took 
him to Paris with the intention of having him 
pursue his studies at the Conservatory, but he was 
refused admission because, forsooth, he was a for- 
eigner. His genius, however, was recognized by 
professional people and in the highest social cir- 
cles. Little Franz was the pet and favorite of the 
gay metropolis, and it required no little surveil- 
lance, on the part of his proud father, to prevent 
his being spoilt by early admiration. Meanwhile, 
Franz studied counterpoint under Reicha, and 
practiced daily upon the pianoforte the works of 
some of the best composers. When this course of 
drilling was completed, the father and son trav- 
elled in the provinces, giving successful con- 
certs; and, in the course of three years, Franz 
made three visits to England, where he was enthu- 
siastically received. 

At the age of sixteen years, Liszt lost his father, 
and, overwhelmed by the bereavement, fell into a 
morbid state of mind and feeling. An unfortunate 
affaire du ceur also distracted him from his art, 
and for a long while his splendid genius lay fallow. 
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He was aroused from this dangerous lethargy in 
1831, by hearing Paganini, the peerless master of 
the violin, perform ; and he made the resolution 
that he would become the Paganini of the piano- 
forte. 

After winning no little applause at Paris, Liszt 
found himself eclipsed there by Thalberg, when 
he withdrew to Switzerland, spent some time 
studying in obscurity, and then, suddenly, after 
eight years’ absence, returned to the capital of 
France to electrify the city. He took it com- 
pletely by storm. Night after night he played 
alone, and would have four pianos at his service. 
His vigorous striking of the keys has been known 
to break the strings of all four in one night, and, 
after his performances, the ladies would press for- 
ward and beg for the broken strings, to have 
bracelets made of them for memorials of the 
Meister. Mendelssohn heard him play at his first 
concert in Paris, and remarked, as the lithe Hun- 
garian tripped across the stage, ‘‘ There’s a novel 
apparition—the virtuoso of the nineteenth century.” 
Mendelssohn, however, was moved to extreme ad- 
miration of the ‘‘ virtuoso’s’’ power. When Liszt 
played Schubert’s weird poem, Der Erikénig, half 
the people, it is said, stood on their chairs. 

Since the furore of this appearance in Paris, 
Liszt’s whole career has been one of continuous 
and dazzling triumph. He went from one Eu- 
ropean city to another, winning fresh laurels at 
every step. After the great inundation at Pesth, 
in 1838, when two thousand two hundred and 
eighty houses were destroyed, Liszt gave a concert 
at Vienna in aid of his suffering fellow-country- 
men. In gratitude for this benevolence, a deputa- 
tion of Hungarian noblemen waited upon him, to 
request him to visit Pesth, and, on his arrival 
there, he was welcomed with most enthusiastic de- 
monstrations of joy, and presented by the inhabi- 
tants with a sword of honor and the citizenship of 
the city. 

An effort was made in 1839 to erect a monu- 
ment to the memory of Beethoven, at Bonn, his 
birthplace. After six months, the subscriptions 
amounted to only six hundred thalers, and about 
sixty thousand thalers more were needed to com- 
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plete the work. Liszt supplied the whole sum, 
and the monument was dedicated in 1845. Liszt 
is the fortunate possessor of the piano that Beetho- 
ven’s own hands played upon, and when, in 1853, 
the old harpsichord that had belonged to Beetho- 
ven was offered for sale in Weimar, Liszt purchased 
that instrument. 

In 1847, Liszt, having become satiated with the 
life of a wandering musician, accepted an offer 
from the Duke of Weimer to take the post of 
leader of court concerts and operas in that city, 
and, taking up his residence there, he has made 
Weimar one of the great musical centres of Europe. 

In 1861 Liszt repaired to Rome, wherehe was 
most cordially received by Pius 1X., who is, or at 
least has been, a great and appreciative lover of 
music, and Liszt was appointed organist in the 
Sistine Chapel. At the musician’s own request, 
the Pope made him an abbé of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, an office which does not require ec- 
clesiastical duties of its holder, but enjoins celi- 
bacy upon him. As an abbé, Liszt has composed 
a great deal of church music, and has contributed 
very generously to charitable and religious objects, 
giving from out his abundance; for, during Dr. 
Liszt’s brilliant career, fortune, as well as fame, 
has perpetually smiled upon the votary of art. 
The abbé Listz had a villa at Rome; but, in 1871 
he suddenly sold it, and returned to Hungary. In 
the month of November, 1873, his musical jubilee 
was celebrated at Pesth with great splendor; and 
the succeeding year, which was the fifteenth of 
his artistic career, he presented the museum of the 
grateful city of Pesth with his valuable collection 
of curiosities and works of art. 

Dr. Liszt has done much to educate and aid 
other musicians. The gifted young artist, Tausig, 
was a great favorite with him. He bore and 
forbore with Tausig’s erratic ways, paid his debts 
for him, and would say, ‘‘ You’ll either turn out 
a great blockhead, or a great master, my little 
Carl.’’ He expected, indeed, that Tausig would 
be the inheritor of his own mastery over the 
pianoforte, and the younger man’s death of a 
fever, in 1871, at Leipsic, where he had gone to 
meet Liszt, was a great disappointment and grief 
to the abbé. 

Mention is often made of Liszt’s pupils. In the 
ordinary sense of the term he does not teach at 
all, for he would scorn to receive remuneration 
from any of his scholars; but he allows artists who 





evince real musical talents to come to him at 
regular hours, and does, in his own sovereign way, 
give them instruction. An American young lady 
who was one of these favored pupils in 1873, has 
published parts of her home letters written at the 
time. She says of the great master: 

‘*He is the most interesting and striking-look- 
ing man imaginable—tall and slight, with deep- 
set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long iron-gray 
hair, which he wears parted in the middle. His 
mouth turns up at the corners, which gives him a 
most crafty and Mephistophelean expression when 
he smiles, and his whole appearance and manner 
have a sort of jesuitical elegance and ease. His 
hands are very narrow, with long and slender 
fingers that look as if they had twice as many 
points as other peoples’. They are so flexible and 
supple that it makes you nervous to look at them. 
Anything like the polish of his manner I never 
saw. ... When he walks out in Weimar he 
bows to everybody just like a king! The Grand 
Duke has presented him with a house beautifully 
situated on the park, and here he lives elegantly, 
free of expense, whenever he chooses to come to 
it... . Iam at that summit of my ambition— 
to be Azs pupil! He is so overrun with people 
that I think it a wonder he is civil to anybody, 
but he is the most amiable man I ever knew, 
though he can be dreadful too, when he chooses, 
and he understands how to put people outside his 
door in as short a space of time as it can be done. 
I go to him three times a week. 

‘*At home Liszt doesn’t wear his long abbé’s 
coat, but a short one, in which he looks much more 
artistic. It is so delicious in that room of his! It 
was all furnished and put in order for him by the 
Grand Duchess herself. The walls are pale-gray, 
with a gilded border running round the room, or 
rather, two rooms, which are divided, but not 
separated, by crimson curtains. The furniture is 
crimson, and everything is so comfortable; such a 
contrast to German laziness and stiffness generally. 
A splendid grand piano stands in one window (he 
receives a new one every year). The other win- 
dow is always wide open, and looks out on the 
park. There is a dovecote just opposite the win- 
dow, and the doves promenade up and down on 
the roof of it, and fly about, and sometimes whir 
down on the sill itself. That pleases Liszt. There 
is a carpet on the floor, a rarity in Germany, and 
Liszt generally walks about, and smokes, and mut- 
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ters (he can never be said to talk), and calls upon 
one or other of us to play. From time to time he 
will sit down and play himself, where a passage 
does not suit him, and when he is in good spirits 
he makes little jests allthe time. His playing was 
a complete revelation to me, and has given me an 
entirely new insight into music. I’ve begun to 
study now in an entirely new way, and I feel that 
every time I go to him it is worth a thousand dol- 
lars to me. 

‘But Liszt is not at all like a master, and cannot 
be treated like one. He isa monarch, and when 
he extends his royal sceptre you can sit down and 
play tohim. You never can ask him to play any- 
thing for you, no matter how much you’re dying 
to hear it. If he is in the mood he will play; if 
not, you must content yourself with a few remarks. 
You cannot even offer to play yourself. You lay 
your notes on the table, so that he can see that 
you want to play, and sit down. He takes a turn 
up and down the room, looks at the music, and if 
the piece interests him, he will call upon you. 
We bring the same piece to him but once, and but 
once play it through.’”’ 

Another American writes, perhaps somewhat 
later: ‘A few days later I reached Weimar. ‘The 
place has almost become a Mecca to American 
travellers, for beneath the sod of the cemetery lie 
the bodies of Géethe and Schiller. On inquiring 
for Liszt’s house I was directed to a point on a 
hillside high above the city, where a house was 
perched upon an apparently inaccessible precipice. 
In a few minutes the door opened, and I stood in 
the presence of the man who had talked with 
Beethoven, and was then considered the greatest 
musical genius of his age. A long, clean-shaven, 
massive face, with clear-cut features and prominent 
chin, framed in long, flowing dark hair, his gray 
eyes full of fire; his dress was a long, closely-but- 
toned black coat, showing a symmetrical figure or 
medium height, with small and well-shaped hands 
and feet. A pleasant smile lit up his face as he 
advanced, shook hands, and bade me welcome to 
the Eagle’s Nest, as he called his home. We sat 
and talked on various subjects, on all of which he 
was possessed of considerable information, show- 
ing that he had been a close observer of men and 
things. He asked a great many things about 
America, and then I inquired why he did not visit 
us. He shrugged his shoulders, and said he was 
getting too old to think of visiting a New World. 





Then he courteously asked me if I would like to 
hear him play. ‘Of course I would.’ He sat 
down to the piano and played one of his own 
sonatas, after which he extemporized, producing 
some startling effects upon the instrument. 

‘* He then insisted upon my playing, and would 
take no excuse; so I, perforce, sat down in some 
trepidation ; but the first chord I struck produced 
no tone. I tried again with a not much better 
result. Then I heard him quietly laughing, and, 
turning around, I saw the joke. I had been try- 
ing to play on the famous Tomascheck piano, 
which was made for him as a practicing instru- 
ment, and on which the touch is so heavy that an 
ordinary player can scarcely produce a sound 
from it; yet he plays the most delicate pianissimo 
passages upon it with apparent ease. 

‘**T will show you my Erard,’ said he, ‘if you 
will follow me.’ We ascended to the next floor, 
where there were two large rooms connected by 
folding-doors. The one was his dining-room, the 
other an extension parlor, luxuriously furnished, 
and containing the famous ‘Erard Grand,’ pre- 
sented to him by the makers. It is in this room 
that the delightful musical reunions take place, in 
several of which I had the pleasure of sharing. 
These informal meetings take place frequently, 
and all who have an earnest love for the art, no 
matter of what station or nationality, could easily 
obtain an entrée ; but the host has a thorough con- 
tempt for curiosity mongers, who come merely to 
stare at him, to be able to say they ‘have seen 
Liszt.’ 

‘On the third floor of the house, where Liszt 
does most of his work, and where his musical 
library is stored, there is in one room a piano and 
organ combined, so that he can play on both at 
once. And with these two instruments he produces 
the most novel and beautiful effects. Another 
room contains his relics and curiosities, some of 
which he holds almost in veneration. Chief among 
them was Beethoven’s piano—the instrument upon 
which the great master had played. Another was 
Mozart’s spinet, in which the tones were pro- 
duced by the twitching of the wire with a piece of 
quill, a key-board similar to the present one pro- 
ducing the movement.’’ 

Apropos to the acknowledged impropriety of 
any one’s asking Liszt to play, we have met with 
the following story: ‘‘ One lady of rank, at whose 
house he was spending the evening, committed the 
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extreme indiscretion of asking him to play, a vio- 
lation of all rules of etiquette among great musical 
artists. He had been enchanting the guests with 
his divine music in the earlier part of the evening, 
and had just come in from supper, when she pre- 
ferred her request. ‘ Madame, jai mangé trés peu,’ 
was his answer (madam, I have eaten very little); 
and with this implication of having played out the 
worth of his supper, he left the house.”’ 

Liszt makes no affectation of ignorance con- 
cerning his own superiority. It is related that 
many years ago, a lady asked him whom he con- 
sidered the greatest living pianist? ‘* Thalberg,’’ 
was his immediate reply. ‘‘ But,’’ continued his 
questioner, ‘‘do you consider him superior to 
yourself?’’ ‘*Madam,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘I had no 
idea you made any reference to me; I stand too 
high to be compared to ordinary pianists.”’ 

Liszt is not only the marvel of the musical 
world as a performer, but he has written hundreds 
of compositions, working in almost every depart- 
ment of music. He has also set to music the 
songs of Géethe and other poets, especially excell- 
ing with those of Victor Hugo; and he has been 
a great song-maker himself. Nor has his author- 
ship been limited to these productions, for he 





wrote, con amore, the ‘‘ Life of Chopin,’’ the gifted 
Polish composer; and, also, ‘‘ The Gypsies and 
their Music,’’ which was published in Paris in 
1859. 

Chopin delighted in hearing his compositions 
rendered by Liszt’s masterhand. The two men 
were greatly attached to each other, and one of 
Liszt’s pupils relates that in a private talk with the 
abbé, he said, ‘‘that when he and Chopin were 
young together, somebody told him that Chopin 
had a remarkable talent for mimicry, and so he 
said to Chopin, ‘Come round to my rooms this 
evening, and show off this talent of yours.’ So 
Chopin came ; he had purchased a blonde wig (‘I 
was very blonde at that time,’ said Liszt), which 
he put on, and got himself up in one of Liszt’s 
suits. Presently an acquaintance of Liszt’s came 
in; Chopin went to meet him instead of Liszt, 
and took off his voice and manner so perfectly that 
the man actually mistook him for Liszt, and made 
an appointment with him for the next day; ‘and 
there I was in the room,’ said Liszt. ‘ Wasn’t that 
remarkable ?’ ”’ 

It has been said, ‘‘ Hear Liszt, and die !’’ but, 
far more wisely from every point of view, ‘‘ Hear 
Liszt, understand him, and live !’’ 
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By Mrs. Harriet M. SMITH. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


A PLEASANT cottage on a pleasant street of a 
thriving manufacturing town in Massachusetts. 
Everything about it in apple-pie order; from the 
well-swept walks, the clean back piazza, whete 
some fat pumpkins and squashes were ripening in 
the sun, to the comfortable kitchen and neat 
housewife, who was deftly spreading the tea-table, 
while answering the question her daughter Lucy 
had addressed to her, as to whether father would 
have the new melodeon brought home that night. 

‘¢And I,”’ said Bennie, a lad of eight years, 
‘¢ want my new jacket ; just look at this old thing !’’ 
and he held up a ragged cuff to view. 

‘Yes, Bennie, you shall have your new suit 
soon, and I should not be surprised if father had 
the melodeon brought to-night, Lucy. Here he 








comes now,”’ she added, glancing out the window, 
‘*but no melodeon; probably will have it sent up 
in the morning. Set up the tea, Lucy, it’s late.’’ 

‘* Why, how slow you come, pa !’’ called out the 
boy, as he swung open the door and ran down the 
walk, laughingly adding as he opened the gate, 
‘*Got the rocks?’’ for that had been pay-day at 
the shop where Mr. Green worked. 

A damper fell on the boy’s joyousness, as his 
eyes met the grave face of his father, who took his 
hand without replying, and came slowly up the 
walk, looking sadly all about the little place as he 
did so. 

The little kitchen, with all its usual brightness 
and the appetizingly spread tea-table, met him as 
he passed in. 
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«¢ Come, father, I’ve some extra biscuits to-night, 
and—’’ but Mrs. Green started as she glanced at 
her husband, as he seated himself, without a word, 
at the table. 

‘¢ Tired, father?’ said Lucy. 

‘¢ A little,’’ he answered, as he took his tea. 

‘* Anything gone wrong at the shop?’’ inquired 
his wife. 

‘¢No, but they’ve shut all down to-night, and 
will not open before next April.’’ 

‘«Shut down ?’’ and Mrs. Green dropped her 
knife and sank back with a sudden pallor on her 
face. ‘*Why, they’ve said nothing about it before, 
have they ?"’ 

**No; but the failure of that house in New York 
that sent such large orders, and that owe for the 
last six months’ work, has crippled them so that 
they will not be able to go on at present, and here 
are sixty men thrown out of work these times, just 
as winter is upon us,’’ and Mr. Green leaned his 
head on his hand, and seemed unable to swallow 
his food. 

The quick tears had sprung to Lucy’s eyes as the 
announcement was made, to be as hastily brushed 
away, as she silently gave up the coveted melodeon, 
for Lucy was a sweet singer, and longed to perfect 
herself in music. 

Brave Bennie, though with a child’s disappoint- 
ment he had said, ‘‘then I shall have to wait for 
my new suit,’’ quickly added, as his father’s head 
went down, ‘‘ but I can wear this a little longer; I 
shall put on my overcoat soon, and that will hide 
the rags.’’ 

‘*Never you fear, Bennie,’’ said his mother, 
‘* you shall not go in rags, so don’t borrow trouble ; 
we’ll manage somehow.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Stone told me to-day, father, that if I 
passed examination, I should have the school next 
term,”’ said Lucy. 

‘Did he?’’ and a little of the care lifted from 
the brow of Mr. Green at the cheerful words of 
those who loved him. 

‘But you are too young, child,’’ he answered, 
‘*to be confined to teaching; I’m afraid you can’t 
endure it.’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed, father, I can, and I mean to get 
the school too.” ; 

** And we'll take Sears to board,’’ said mother ; 
** you know he’s been teasing us ever so long for 
our parlor, because it’s so sunny. He met me on 
the street to-day, and offered me ten dollars a 





week if I would let him have it, with board. 
Hadn’t we better send him word this evening that 
he may take it ?’’ 

‘*T suppose we shall have to, but I hate to have 
my home invaded by strangers, and the cross, 
crotchety one he is; I’m afraid you'll get sick 
of it.’’ 

‘* We will try it, at least.’"” And so it was de- 
cided, with many misgivings, that Bennie should 
carry a note in Lucy’s neat hand to the rich old 
bachelor at the hotel, saying that he could have 
board with them as soon as he wished. The 
answer came, ‘‘he would take possession of the 
parlor on the morrow;’’ so said Bennie, as he 
rushed into the house with all a boy’s uproar, and 
shouted out, ‘‘only think, mother, Mrs. Wade 
stopped me as I came by, and said she wanted a 
boy to pick her apples and pears, and asked if I 
wanted the job? Guess I said yes quick enough, 
for Jim Thompson said she paid him well last 
year; I’ll bet I’ll earn enough for my new suit,”’ 
and with a twirl of his cap, it lighted on Lucy’s 
head, and a laugh went around the circle at the 
boy’s enthusiasm. 

Mr. Green had worked hard and long, assisted 
by the economy and thrift of his wife, to get his 
little home ; he had partly paid for it, and given a 
mortgage for the balance, to one of the hardest 
men in all B—. Had his work continued, he 
would slowly have paid it off, but that had given 
out, winter was close at hand, fuel to be laid in, 
some necessary repairs to be done to the house, 
and only his last month’s pay to meet it all with. 

But we have seen how nobly the dear ones at 
home met the emergency ; and though early on the 
morrow they proceeded to carry off the pretty parlor 
furniture to the attic, spread a drugget over the 
new carpet, and arranged the chamber-set from the 
spare room in it, they all worked with rather heavy 
hearts, albeit the voices of Mrs. Green and Lucy 
were gay and cheerful, that father might not think 
they regretted it too much. 

‘*No, father,’’ his wife had said, as they talked 
it over the night before, after the children had re- 
tired ; ‘‘we’ll hold on to our home. Some way 
will be provided to meet the mortgage.”’ 

‘* But, mother, are you going to be able to do 
the work if Lucy takes the school? You know 
you have not been strong since that sickness,’’ 

‘*Oh, she can help a good deal out of school ; 
and, then, Bennie can run all the errands; and 
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here’s yourself—what are you going to do but play 
hired-girl, and do the Aard work, that is, if you 
don’t get employment anywhere ?”’ 

‘¢ Sure enough,’’ and with a smile she had suc- 
ceeded in bringing to his face, they retired to rest, 
thankful for the oneness of heart, at least, of their 
family. Yet Mr. Green thought long after retir- 
ing of the uncertainty of the future. 

**Out of work!’’ How little can any one who 
has never depended on the labor of his hands for 
the support of himself and family reck of the 
ominous meaning of those words—words that are 
mournfully ringing all over our land to-day ! 

The withered old bachelor of sixty appeared 
promptly with a truckman, bringing his trunks, 
books and pictures by the time the room was in 
order. And it must be confessed, a sad tremor ran 
through the family at the thump of his cane, as he 
limped through the hall, and took his place at the 
dinner-table. 


Poor, crusty old John Sears! Few liked him, 


or would have tolerated him a moment had it not 
been for his wealth. An early disappointment 
had soured him against all womankind; he had 


outlived all his family, as he supposed, and had 
devoted the whole of his life to the amassing of 
money. A few hundreds inherited from his father 
he had invested in a cotton-mill of B—, and 
with untiring industry and sagacity, he had seen 
it slowly accumulating, until, at last, he became 
owner of mill after mill, and at the period of our 
story owned half the houses in B—. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, shortly, as he unfolded his 
napkin and glanced around on the family, ‘I 
don’t see as you’ve any reason to complain, if 
work has stopped. Got a comfortable place here.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, if I can keep it, Mr. Sears. You know 
I’ve a mortgage on it.’’ 

‘Keep it—of course you will. 
nonsense, Green.’’ 

Knowing his ways, Mr. Green turned the con- 
versation, and presently the boarder went to his 
room, which a bright fire in the shining stove had 
made comfortable, for the evenings were begin- 
ning to be chilly. 

Most men would have thanked Mrs. Green as 
she drew up to it a nice large stuffed rocker, that she 
had robbed herself of from the sitting-room, say- 
ing: ‘‘I thought you might like this chair; it is 
one my father used to sit in after his rheumatism 
got so bad, and said it felt easier than any other 
one to him.’”’ 


So, don’t talk 





But he only settled himself in it with a groan, 
and abruptly asked her the breakfast hour. 
**Seven,’’ she told him, and retired to her own 
apartments. 

Now, it was not that John Sears was ungrateful 
to Mrs. Green; but he had been so long used to 
being served for his money alone as to not expect 
kindness and consideration, and was therefore so 
surprised and touched with it as to feel a strange 
choking in his throat, and rather than betray any 
feeling, kept silence. People did not read rightly 
the closed book of the cynical old bachelor’s heart. 

Lucy had secured the school, and bid fair to 
excel as a teacher. She was a bright, healthy girl 
of seventeen, full of enthusiasm and with a great 
taste for music. And though she did often have 
a heartache as the coveted instrument seemed 
farther and farther off, yet her voice never be- 
trayed it as she poured it out in the choir on the 
Sabbath, or caroled her songs about the house. 

Mr. Green had failed to find work in B—, or 
in any of the towns about them, and had to con- 
tent himself with making all the improvements 
about the cottage, and in being ‘‘hired girl.’’ 
But, strong and well, he felt keenly, as so many all 
over the land do to-day, the inactivity of his life. 
He fretted under the petty exactions of their rich 
boarder. It was misery to him to see their happy 
circle invaded by strangers, for Mrs. Green had 
fitted up the spare chamber with articles from their 
own rooms, and taken the new high-school teacher 
to board; and to see his darling Lucy, after teach- 
ing all day, have to come home and assist about 
the sewing instead of being out in the exhilarating 
air with her associates, was bitterness to the doting 
father, and many a time he would have given up 
in discouragement had not he seen the cheerful 
courage of his good little wife, who preached, 
‘* Patience, father; when work starts up at the 
shop, we’ll have back the parlor, and Lucy shall 
have her melodeon in it, too.’’ 

January was nearly through, when one night 
Mr. Green said to his wife, after all, as he sup- 
posed, had retired: ‘‘ What are we to do? The 
first of next month the money is due on the mort- 
gage, and old Mills, if it is not forthcoming, will 
foreclose, as he did on Talbot. The board money 
will not much more than meet the expenses of the 
month, for you know we had to get coal, which is 
an extra. I would ask an advance of board of 
Sears, but I hate to; and then it would only be 
staving off this month to be met another.”’ 
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‘* But we can’t give up our home, father, and if 
Mr. Sears will advance a part of next month’s 
board, there’ll be Lucy’s pay coming at the end 
of the month; and then there’s those expensive 
ear-rings Robert sent me, I shall never wear them, 
they are not suitable in our circumstances, and as 
to Lucy ever wearing ear-rings, I don’t wish to see 
my child copying an Indian squaw. [I'll see if 
Mrs. Bond will do as she said when she saw them, 
‘ give me any price I’d name,’ if I’d sell them to 
her. Shouldn’t you think they’d bring twelve or 
fifteen dollars ?’’ 

‘What will your brother say to your selling 
them ?”’ 

‘** Robert will be glad under the circumstances, 
for he hates debts, and would not like us to con- 
tract them.’’ 

‘* Well, I suppose I must ask an advance, but I 
hate to,’’ and a long sigh followed the words. 

Just then the cars thundered past, and under 
cover of their noise Mr. Sears crept off the lounge 
behind the door of the sitting-room, where he had 
thrown himself after leaving the supper-table, and 
as none of the family had happened to pass through 
the room since, he had lain there dozing, until 
the voices in the kitchen had aroused him, and 
hearing his name, his curiosity was aroused to 
know what was said. So he had learned all 
about the perplexities of the Greens now, and as 
he slowly undressed, his face worked in an unusual 
manner. Occasionally his head would give a 
decided jerk, and his hand come down on the 
table, as though an inward resolve had been taken. 
As he snuggled down in his blankets, he chuckled 
out, ‘* ask an advance on board, will you, Green? 
Sell your ear-rings, will you, woman? Take all 
that gal’s hard earnings? not if my name’s John 
Sears.’”’? The thought of what he could, and would 
do, kept the old man awake for an hour, until at 
last he lay in a quiet sleep, and if good angels 
prompt to good deeds, they must have been pretty 
near old John that night. 

**You are up early, Mr. Sears, this morning,’’ 
said Mrs. Green, as he came into the kitchen a 
halt hour before breakfast next morning. 

‘* My fire won’t work,’’ said he, as he hovered 
about the stove rubbing his chilled hands. 

She drew a chair for him, saying, ‘Sit right 
down and get warm; Mr. Green will see what ails 
it after breakfast.’’ 

He watched furtively the brisk little woman as 





she set out the breakfast, called the children, and 
placed his chair at the table. When the meal was 
over, Lucy gone up to her chamber-work, Bennie to 
his chores in the shed, he said to Mr. Green, *‘ Step 
into my room, will you, and see what ails my stove.” 

Mr. Green followed him, and looked it over. 
*©Oh, I see, look here, you didn’t open this 
damper,”’ giving it a push that started the fire 
roaring up the chimney. 

‘«Sure enough; I’ll remember it next time,’’ 
said artful old John, who had purposely left it as 
an excuse to get him in without his mistrusting 
anything. 

*« See here, Green,’’ he said, as he turned to go 
out of the room, ‘‘here’s some money I’ve had 
paid in lately, that I don’t care to invest these 
times, and don’t want lying around; as you are 
out of work, can’t you find a use for it? You can 
take your own time to pay it in, and I’]l warrant 
you I’]l take no interest,,’ and he held out two fifty 
dollar notes. 

Did Mr. Green hear aright, Miser Sears, as he 
was called, saying this? He was too much sur- 
prised to answer, but at length said: ‘‘ Thank you 
a thousand times, Mr. Sears, your money comes in 
just the right time,’’ and then told him of the 
mortgage. 

** Well then you'll be ready for old Mills now, 
so go along. But hold on a minute, I forgot, 
here’s a little parcel for your wife; I notice my 
mending is always done when the clothes come 
from the wash, that’s something I can’t allow 
without compensation.”’ 

‘*As to that, sir, my wife wishes nothing I’m 
sure, and you are already too kind.’’ 

‘No more words, sir, take this to her,’’ and he 
fairly pushed Mr. Green out, and shut the door on 
him, for the old man’s eyes were filling with tears 
of satisfaction, and he was not going to be seen 
making a baby of himself. He had it out alone, 
that unwonted tenderness, and was a better man 
for it too. 

Out in the kitchen was a joyful little group, 
gathered about father, as he showed the notes and 
opened the parcel, in which lay a five dollar bill 
and a handsome brooch for the ‘‘ girl.’’ 

‘* And that’s me,’’ said Lucy, as she adjusted it 
in her collar, and danced up to the mirror. 

‘* What good taste he has shown, too,’’ said Mrs. 
Green ; ‘‘ no tawdry thing, but that coral rose, with 
a real expensive setting.’’ 
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So the money was paid in on the mortgage the 
first of the month, and the family breathed freely. 
How the chilled heart of the old man opened to 
the warmth of gratitude, the family vied with each 
other to show him. And how richly was the 
patient wife rewarded for all her long-suffering. 

It had been hard for a mother to hear her only 
son called a ‘‘ noisy cub,’’ if he moved out of a 
walk ; to have him continually called upon to do 
little things for the comfort of the man who never 
thanked him, but snubbed him on all occasions. 
Hard for her to spend the Sabbath forenoon in 
getting up a nice hot dinner, when a lunch had 
always sufficed them, and left her rested enough 
to attend church. Hard to exert herself in getting 
up some delicacy to please his fastidious appetite, 
and hear him gruffly decline, with ‘‘I never eat 
such trash.’’ 

Better rewarded still was she one day, to hear 
him saying to her husband in the shed: 

‘« That wife of yours, Green, is one of a thousand. 
How I’ve tried ever since I’ve been here to get 
her temper raised, and she’s kept it all the time, 
and I’m a good-for-nothing nuisance for my pains. 
And I say, Green, you are a man to be envied, not 
that I wan’t any man’s wife ; I’m quite content to 
be her boarder.”’ 

One bright morning in February, Mr. Green 
said to Lucy, whose vacation was nearly over, 
‘Don't you want to take a ride with me to-day? 
I’m going down to J—to collect that bill of 
Jones, and, come, what says mother?’’ turning to 
her. 

‘‘T say go right up and get ready Lucy, you 
need the change and ride, for you are losing your 
color fast.”’ 

‘* I can afford to lose some of it,’’ said the laugh- 
ing girl, as she flew off up stairs. 

In less than half an hour she was back, cheeks 
and eyes radiant, dressed in her pretty brown suit, 
with a warm shawl over her arm, the jaunty velvet 
hat with its drooping plume resting lightly on the 
glossy curls, knotted back with a scarlet ribbon. 

It was atwelve mile ride on the cars to J—, 
and they were soon whirling along their journey 
through the crisp winter air. Mrs. Green turned 
to her ironing-table with a strange mixture of sad 
and joyous feeling, for one so usually light-hearted. 
She was glad to have them take this little recrea- 
tion, but there seemed a foreboding in her heart, 
and long before the hour the train was due in the 





afternoon, she began to look up the road for the 
cars. 

The travellers meanwhile had arrived at J—, 
and after getting well warmed at the stove of the 
station, Mr. Green had bought at the periodical 
counter a magazine for Lucy to read, while he 
hunted up his debtor. He found him, got his 
money, and after partaking of a nice dinner, stood 
at the window of the station waiting the up train, 
that in a few minutes rushed up, halted, took on 
its load, and sped away. 

Just in front of Lucy and her father, a young 
man, apparently twenty years or thereabouts, 
bronzed with travel, but of a fine, open counte- 
nance, with a tall, well-knit frame and most win- 
ning blue eyes, took his seat. He seemed to 
scrutinize the country through which they passed 
closely, and as they neared B—, and passed a 
large factory, he turned to Mr. Green and asked, 
‘* Are we near B—?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Mr. Green, ‘‘ we are nearly to the 
last station before entering it. You are a stranger 
in these parts ?’’ 

** Yes, I never was here before, but B— was 
my mother’s birthplace, and it posseses an interest 
for me.’’ 

‘*'Then your mother is not living ?”’ 

‘*No, my parents both died in California when 
I was a lad of fourteen.’’ 

‘* Have you no relations living in B—?”’ 

‘*T had an uncle, a brother of my mother’s, 
living here at the time of her death, but as he 
never answered the letter I wrote him at that time, 
I suppose he may be dead or gone away. He might, 
however, have cherished his anger against the 
child as he did its mother, for he never forgave my 
mother for marrying my father, and so no inter- 
course was kept up between them.’’ 

‘* What was your uncle’s name, sir ?’’ 

‘¢ John Sears.’’ 

‘* Why, then I’m glad to say he’s living, and 
boarding with me at this time.”’ 

**Is it possible,’’ said the young stranger, and 
his face flushed, and he made minute inquiries as 
to his looks, character, etc., to all of which Mr. 
Green returned answers, softening down as much 
as possible the truth as to his churlishness, and 
ending with, ‘‘ Your uncle is a very rich man, I can 
tell you.” 

‘* Glad to hear it ; I supposed as much from what 
my mother has told me.’’ 
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THE HUNTER’sS PRIZE. 


CHAPTER V. 


Dust on thy mantle! dust, 
Bright summer, on thy livery of green! 

A tarnish, as of rust, 
Dims thy late brilliant sheen; 

And thy young glories—leaf, and bud, and flower— 
Change cometh over them with every hour. 


Midsummer dullness has overtaken us at Clear 
Lake. Several good reasons might be given, if 
one chose, aside from the warmth of the atmos- 
phere, which really is not objectionable, from the 
fact of its accompanying purity and healthfulness, 
as also, the amount of air each person feels entitled 
to. One becomes ambitious of space here in Min- 
nesota, and reaches out indefinitely, feeling a 
capacity to clasp the world. 

I see by the map that a good deal of unoccupied 
soil lies due north, over whose solitudes fresh, 
unpolluted breezes greet us. Breezes which sweep 
down from the North Pole over unknown regions 
of territory; fanning the cheek of the Indian 





maiden to fresher bloom, and awakening, with 
vigorous breath, the peaceful waters of lakes and 


streams. It is not so much the atmosphere by 
which we are disturbed, as it is some gaseous poi- 
son accompanying it; perhaps a taint wafted from 
fields of Northern bloodshed. One scarcely un- 
derstands the subtleties of antagonistic influences. 

The Professor is very decided, and towers above 
us like a giant. I think that he is destined for the 
Presidency, at least. One hardly ventures an 
opinion upon matters of positive knowledge and 
experience, without fearing that some famous Ger- 
man thinker, in emphatic tones, will be brought 
to the surface, as authority against it—as if since 
early youth, we have regarded these authorities in 
the least; though it would be impossible to im- 
press him with the knowledge that it is not the 
veriest ignorance in us, instead of the highest wis- 
dom, that we have come to regard ourselves as 
authority for ourselves. 

It is wonderful how much this young man has 
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to learn. One’s sense of superiority becomes al- 
most dazzling when, judged from his standpoint, 
one’s own progress is contemplated. Though 


——_—— 
TEAL Ducks. 

sadly we have to acknowledge that he disregards 
our deepest experiences, and turns with contempt- 
uous smile from our counsels. He takes for 
granted that there must be outward demonstration 
of inward struggle, not having yet learned, that 
for the deadliest wrongs there must be no com- 
plaint, if we would escape the contempt and pity 
of the world ; and that silent endurance, ard hea- 
venly forgiveness, are the only weapons with which 
life’s battles must be fought. Thus, he misunder- 
stands the grand success of our lives—this flippant 
youth. One might almost imagine from the fact 
that Adam accepted the apple from Eve’s hand, 
that man’s superiority is not so much a natural 
endowment, as an accidental growth of question- 
able authority ! 

Truly our lives are becoming rounded by gossip 
in these midsummer days. Charley brought news 
from the station that two men, named Cameron, 
have bought land upon the prairie within a mile 
of us, and furthermore, that they have the reputa- 
tion of being horse thieves. This is startling news 
in a neighborhood where no lawyer has ever yet 
found material of cobweb consistency in which to 
entangle the brains of this honest people, and 
where doors remain always upon the latch. It is 
evident that civilization is making rapid strides, 
and that soon law will go about like a roaring lion, 
in place of rollicking at ease in shaded bowers. 
Alas, for these fleeting happy days! Alas, for the 
days to come ! 











We have made a pilgrimage to the Tamarack 
swamp, four miles distant. We started upon a 
pleasant Sunday morning, a full load of worship- 
pers—‘‘ who through nature, looked up to nature’s 
God ’’—well packed in the lumber wagon. The 
Professor was in high spirits. Pointing to the wild 
roses over which we drove—prairie fires keeping 
them reduced to the merest twigs of roses—he sang 
in good voice, ‘*‘’ Twas the last rose of summer,”’ 
which was a brilliant witticism in the light of a 
pleasant summer morning ; only later in the day, 
it would have savored of the vapid. An occasional 
oasis of meadow land was readily recognized in the 
midst of these sterile plains. Josh Briggs, mounted 
upon his ‘‘ foaming steed,” was seen dashing among 
the bushes in the endeavor to secure some dozen 
or more horses, most of them Indian ponies accus- 
tomed to roam at large, and glean off prairie ver- 
dure. The effect was enlivening. Josh rode like 
a Mexican ranger, eliciting our entire admiration. 
He bore himself with the unconscious grace of a 
true child of nature. 

We stopped to refresh the horses at a deep, nar- 
row stream almost hidden in wild luxuriant grass, 
lying like a vein of turgid blood, in immediate 
contact with thin sterile soil. These striking con- 
trasts, everywhere visible on Minnesota soil, evince 
facts of volcanic disruption at some stage of the 
world beyond the ken of historic knowledge. The 
Professor gathered lilies of peculiar size and form- 


THE PRAIRIE HAWK. 


ation, with which we adorned ourselves in gorgeous 
array. 


Presently the Tamarack swamp became visible 





to the eye in scraggy, turret-like shapes. These 
trees make durable fencing material, as well as the 
best of firewood. They looked in the distance 


like so many arrow-heads pointing toward the sky. | 


It is not improbable that these very trees presented 
models to the Indian brain from which their native 
warlike implements were copied. We secured the 
horses under the shade of scrub-caks, where too, 
we left all dispensable articles, and in heavy boots 
entered the swamp, stumbling over logs, and sink- 
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| of science.) But most remarkable was the pitcher 
| plant, of similar growth, though of greater solidity, 
| presenting large clumps of pitcher-shaped leaves, 
with capacity for holding a half cup of water each, 
| furnishing complete toilet-sets, one might imagine, 
| for fairy use. We started home laden with these 


| woody treasures, again meeting Josh, in Sunday 
| apparel, sleek and trim, demurely riding towards 
| St. Francis. But Josh, Josh, you were shorn of 


| your glory! One never could have supposed 


OuT ON THE PRAIRIE, 


ing to our boot-tops in rank vegetation. Hanging 
moss draped in petrified stiffness the dead trees, 
upon whose dismantled branches lichins had accu- 
mulated in varied colored representations of na- 
ture’s handiwork. The dense woods were full of 


these trees, which in the order of nature have been | 


crowded off the stage, and stand in dreary isola- 
tion, clothed in the hoary drapery of the ages. 
Wonders met us at every toilsome footstep. 
Moccasin flowers, growing large as lilies, were of 
a delicate pinkish purple, and looked fresh as if 
grown in Eden. Indian pipes, a species of fungus 
growth, were found in these damp, humid depths. 
We examined them with interest, as undoubtedly, 
also, presenting models for the common pipe. 
(One instinctively makes suggestions in the cause 


| the dashing lasso rider and the nondescript fine 
gentleman one and the same. 

| Those Camerons have commenced breaking 
| ground, we hear. That these men are of plebeian 
| extraction could scarcely be doubted, aside from 


unfortunate rumors afloat regarding their antece- 
| dents, the distinctions which mark society here, 
| as in populated towns, being greatly dependent 
| upon locality. To be considered of the aristoc 
| racy, a lake and a road must be included in one’s 
possessions. People must be able to say: ‘‘ That 
is Mr. Thomas’s road,’’ or, ‘‘ Mr. Jones’s lake ;’’ 
and that these Camerons have settled down flat 
upon the prairie, without water facilities even, 
bodes ill of their respectability. 

‘These patrician domains, however, from a prac- 
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tical view, are found to be composed in a large 


glorious summer the remembrance of these winters 


degree of ‘‘airy nothings.’’ There is fishing and | would haunt the soul with dread. 


hunting, space and air, and there the story ends. 
Then comes the ‘‘ winter of their discontent,”’ 


Another phase of winter life in Minnesota would 
be in the excitement of battling with the vigorous 


which literally continues from October to June. | climate, braced up by pure, exhilarating air, shov- 
The well-to-do grocer over the river confided to | eling paths of drifting snow, protected by gar- 


me the fact of it being ‘‘very tame.”’ 
yes,’’ he said, ‘‘ people were decoyed by stories 
of hunting and fishing, but’’—with a tremulous 


motion of his broad-brimmed straw hat, and a | 
long-drawn sigh, indicative of the nothingness of | 
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ments within garments, to the exclusion of every 
rule of grace and symmetry. There is a theory 
that one’s spirits rise to these atmospheric emer- 
gencies, and sparkle and scintillate all through the 
winter in coruscations of light, and that when 


WESTERN LIFE AND ADVENTURE. 


Minnesota life, he resumed his usual placid de- 
meanor, leaving me to draw my own conclusions 
from the pathos of his unfinished sentence. 

I can imagine that a winter spent in these solitudes 
of space, and in the monotony of its hundred and 
thirty degrees of atmosphere, would prove the 
grave of one’s aspirations; that the eternal rising 
and setting of the sun, which day by day greets 
the eye, as it is said, in cloudless splendor, would 
glare upon one’s sight with chill, glassy stead fast- 
ness through the leafless trees, and over the awful 
space, until the tension of one’s senses became 
strung to ethereal susceptibilities, and that the 
tardy spring would open upon a company of spirits 
disembodied. I can imagine that all through the 





spring dawns, lo! a race of giants is developed. 
Phases of Minnesota life are varied by opinion and 
circumstances. But I think with the grocer, that 
it must be tame year in and year out, however de- 
lightful it may be through the bright summer 
time. 

On going to the barn this morning I found the 
workmen unloading hay, and being in search of 
adventure, drove back with Charley to the mea- 
dow, and rode in upon a load of hay. Heavens! 
how near I had come to forgetting all about this 
highly-becoming country pastime. Accident fa- 
vored me, however, and my reputation for rural 
tastes was saved just in time. I took occasion, 
with a view to your instruction, dear reader, to 
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examine the soil and quality of grass while waiting | sounds proceeding from nests and secret places 
for the team. And if you have formed any poeti- | hidden among the leaves, indicative of domestic 
cal ideas of meadow-land in Minnesota, you will | exclusiveness. But the grand, triumphant melody 
be surprised to learn that it greatly resembles a | of early summer is superseded by dismal cries of 


marsh, and that its surface is covered with a slimy | the loon from over the water. If one happens to 


moss which sinks with every footstep. Also, that | be wakeful, he will be very likely to hear lonesome 


the grass is coarse and stiff; when cut emitting a 
rank odor very unlike the delicate perfume of hay 
in more genial climes. It is well named 
bottom-land, and in this locality borders 

the slough, a rambling outlet from the 

lake. 

I glean various ideas about farming from 
Charley. He is not much of a talker, it 
is true; but what he does say is to the 
point, and, furthermore, I like his com- 
panionship; he is a sympathetic listener, 
that rarest of accomplishments. A good 
listener is indeed a vara avis. There is 
the well-bred listener, the subservient 
listener ; there is the listener who, with 
heart in his throat, awaiteth his doom. 

But most detestable is the listener who, 

with ill-repressed eagerness, awaits a pause 

in order to commence himself; these last, 
unhappily, being most numerous. But 
Charley is not egotistical. It is wonderful 

what a charm lies in this simply negative 

quality. With quick, sensitive percep- 

tions, he understands one’s honesty of 

motive as well as speech, and pleasantly 

assents by an appreciative smile and 

glance of recognition. On the contrary, 

the Professor is always belligerent. With 
opportunities of culture, he yet under- 

stands nothing but facts drawn from 

pure mathematical experiment. So far 

as metaphysics is concerned, he has given 

us to understand that he reached the ultimatum of 
that philosophy while at college, thus cutting off 
argument in that direction. Truly, one’s only 
refuge is silence when the Professor opens his lips, 
in view of which one’s sense of superiority rises 
to the sublime. 

The birds, too, have lapsed from their high 
estate of sylvan songsters to the position of do- 
mestic drudges, occupying themselves almost ex- 
clusively in training their young. I notice newly- 
fledged younglings trying their wings among the 
branches, or helplessly fluttering upon the green 
sward beneath. There are sociable, clucking 





sounds like these breaking upon the stillness of 
night, varied by the song of the whip-poor-will, 


SCENE NEAR LAKE PEPIN. 


which continues on till the early morning. Keep- 
ing unwilling vigils at this hour, I have noticed 
either that he becomes weary of his own monot- 
ony, or from some cause demoralized, and that 
his song is but indifferently rendered; the clear, 
liquid tones of his voice, noticeable in the early 
evening, becoming slurred and inarticulate in the 
dawning light. Can it be possible that these birds 
are bacchanals, and that they imbibe of am- 
brosial dewdrops, until, with heavy heads and 
maudlin brains, they sink to lethargic repose ? 
Basking in this meridian splendor, we have of 
late somewhat affected the social haunts of plea- 
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sure. One unhappy, fateful evening we attended 
a ball, which took place at the Town Hall. This 
edifice is a small two-story house occupying a 
prominent position upon a prairie, comprising 
within its limits fifteen hundred acres of ground. 
It isa building of singular primitiveness of con- 
struction. Everything of importance transpires at 
this place, hence the dance. Narrow board seats 
were provided for the occupancy of “wall 
flowers,’’ at each end of the room, which I can 
safely say, so far as regards myself, were far from 
luxurious places of repose upon a long stretch. 
From a retrospective view, I can but conclude, 
that strength and endurance were gifts bestowed 
upon us through the agency of miraculous powers, 
preserving our bodies and spirits intact through 
the evening’s trying ordeal, Also, our return 
through the dark lowery night, was a performance 
dependent entirely upon animal instinct. The 
Professor held the reins it was true, but of what 
avail was theoretical knowledge, or schools and 
colleges, with outward vision befogged in darkness 
so profound? In this emergency, without doubt, 
the superiority of instinct over reason was a signi- 
ficant fact, and that our lives were preserved 
awakened feelings of gratitude. 

Ah! Aunt Dee, why not be content with the 
dancing sunlight, the music of the waves, and the 
poetry of woods and glades; to the exclusion of 
the terrible dangers and realities incidental to 
social intercourse ! 

In these latter summer days, we have explored 
villages and towns, driving through the freshening 
breeze, over inevitable prairie grounds, miles and 
miles away. St. Cloud is a place of prominence 
in this part of the world, lying twelve miles north, 
on the opposite side of the Mississippi. It is a 
flourishing town of three thousand inhabitants. 
Two miles up the river is situated Sank Rapids, 
said to be a place of resort, though as we learned, 
not a single resorter had thus far been attracted 
by its beauties. Judging from accommodations 
which the hotel had to offer, we should infer that 
resorting must have gone out of fashion at this 
place. Crossing the ferry from above, we drove 
toward St. Cloud upon the opposite side of the 
river, and were well pleased with a fine view of 
the ‘‘ Rapids,’’ presented from its banks. 

Golden-rod and purple thistle cover the plains ; 
bright-red among the leaves of the sumach grow 
more vivid with every passing day. It is plain 





that we are upon the downward path of summer's 
glory; while yet with strange tenacity we linger 
beneath the quiet shades, aud muse besides the 
murmuring waves. 

The lotus blooms below the barren peak, 

The lotus blows by every winding creek; 

All day the wind breathes low with mellow tone; 

Thro’ every hollow cave and alley lone, 

Round and round the spicy downs 

The yellow lotus dust is blown, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Up comrades, up! the mead lark’s note 

And the plover’s cry o’er the prairie float; 

The squirrel, he springs from his covert now, 

To prank it away on the chestnut bough, 

Where the oriole’s pendant nest, high up, 
Is rocked on the swaying trees, 

While the hum bird sips from the harebell’s cup, 
As it bends to the morning breeze.—HOFFMAN, 

The soft breath of silence rested upon wood 
and plain, when Ben and Anne Briggs came row- 
ing over the lake by the light of the moon. They 
emerged from among the shadows of the trees into 
the broader light, in ghostly semblance of 
‘** Apollo conducting the water-draped Undine to 
shore.’” Something awkwardly carried under 
Ben’s arm attracted our attention, which proved 
to be a violin. With kind consideration for our 
entertainment, he had brought this instrument 
with which to ravish our senses in sweet music’s 
melodies. It was a delicate attention on his part, 
certainly, though of doubtful expediency, and de- 
manding reservations in modes of administration, 
which became apparent at the first grating sound 
of the bow across the strings, when with instincts 
of safety, we sought refuge in distant recesses be- 
neath the sheltering oaks. And for the first time, 
the rapidity with which sound passes through the 
air, made itself felt in rasping indulations upon 
our nerves like the sawing of iron. 

I was impressively reminded by this incident of 
proximity at one period of my life, to a kindly, 
though deluded editor, whose moments of relaxa- 
tion were devoted to the production of similar 
discordant sounds—the truism, ‘‘that distance 
lends enchantment,” at that time becoming well 
established. There were moments, as I remember, 
when I could but shudder at the thought of nearer 
contact than the four walls made possible ; through 
whose protective thickness, however, I must admit, 
that the sounds passed off harmlessly enough. It 
was only when the imagination pictured the reality 
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of absolute nearness, that one’s nerves became 
tremulous with alarm. Since this episode in my 
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THE RED Fox. 


life, the sight of a violin pathetically reminds me 
of my infatuated, though well-disposed neighbor, 
and of his superhuman efforts in the cause of art. 

The Briggs family are among the oldest settlers 
upon the prairies. Captain Briggs, a cédevant sea 
captain from New England shores, by the fortunes 
of life became stranded upon Minnesota soil, 
Mrs. Briggs being a lady of culture and refinement. 
A large family have grown up about them in their 
seclusion, with absolutely no advantages of society 
or education, aside from home influences. Yet 
they possess in a marked degree that charm of 
good breeding and delicate sense of the fitness of 
things which comes of good extraction, the germs 
of which, it seems, these wilds have been unable 
to extinguish. The Captain is reported to be 
somewhat rough of temper, his business transac- 
tions are unsatisfactory. It seems that he is far 
from popular in the neighborhood. Josh, the 
oldest son, some years ago attended a Dutch ball, 
when one of the company brusquely inquired if 
he was that ‘‘Tamn tevil Priggs’ son.’’ Josh 
repeated the story with genuine good humor. It 
would appear that Captain Briggs rather enjoys his 
reputation, as a protection to himself, perhaps. 
There is a grim satisfaction sometimes in being 
misunderstood. He can be courteous and polite 





when he chooses, notwithstanding rumors afloat of 
fearful oaths brought in by the dashing waves, or 
wafted through the air from his distant dwelling. 
In some manner, such stories have gained circula- 
tion. 

The family is a marvel, certainly, one of the 
sons being now engaged in the study of law at 
Sank Centre, while another is known as a brave 
hunter, slaying his deer by tens and twenties. 
Ben, it would seem, is of gentler mould, and sacri- 
fices these grosser tastes at the shrine of heaven- 
born music; or with the enthusiasm of youth 
and inexperience, enters largely into the social 
haunts of pleasure. Anne, ‘sole daughter of their 
house and hearts,’’ roams at her own sweet will 
through wood and brake; or with the grace of 
perfect mastership, steers her bark over the shining 
lake. At close of day her voice is heard in snatches 
of song, blending in cadenced melody with the 
sound of ‘the rhythmic waves. A phantom boat, 
one might fancy, with siren voices luring the ear 
of mortals. 





THE Common HARE. 


But it is Ben whom one instinctively feels is 
born to an inheritance of fame. Not that he is 
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remarkable for any prominent grace or virtue; on 
the contrary, he is of that age when awkwardness 
borders upon the grotesque ; an infirmity of which 
he appears so good-naturedly unconscious as to pro- 
duce the effect of the most charming individuality 
of bearing. He expresses his opinions with be- 
coming modesty in regard to affairs connected 
with the country around, of which, as a matter of 
course, he is preternaturally conversant, not de- 
preciating its advantages, yet in no wise boastful. 
Incipient manliness is just noticeable in a crude 
assumption of style and language, which with ex- 
perience will become transposed into a pleasing 
address, it would be safe to prophesy, proving in 
the end a fortune to Ben; genuine good nature, 
combined with intelligence, being everywhere gifts 
to insure success. 

The long talked of hunting season is at hand, 
the game law having at this time become null and 
void ; and now every tangle and thicket may be- 
come a possible place of concealment for the wary 
hunter. Camping grounds are selected for the 
repose of these mighty men of arms ; generally be- 
side some one of the lakes, and in the vicinity of 
farm-houses, we notice, betokening proclivities in 
favor of civilization at the first brush, however 
lawless they may become before the season is at 
an end. 

It would appear that this is an exciting time in 
more ways than one, and that ‘‘ The Assyrians 
come down like wolves upon the fold,’’ in the 
shape of hordes of raw recruits from distant towns, 
who are ignorant of the first principles of hunting ; 
shooting at random, anywhere and everywhere, 
rather more likely to shoot themselves or com- 
panions than any game. Ben related quite a num- 
ber of incidents of tragic ending connected with 
the feats of these unhappy marksmen, which has 
left a depressing effect upon our spirits. The Pro- 
fessor derisively suggests the expediency of our 
remaining within shelter of the house during this 
alarming season. So far as I am concerned, his 
opinions are worthless; still, one would like to 
devise some means of keeping the barbarians at 
bay. 

One young man, with enthusiasm oozing out at 
his finger ends, a few seasons ago, at the first blush, 
shot a young colt and calf, under the impression 
that he was bringing down deer. For one brief, 
triumphant moment, he saw his name handed 
down to posterity in story and song. Upon an- 





other occasion, his ball just grazing the cheek of 
a companion, took effect upon a valuable hunting 
dog. Accidents among the most experienced hunt- 
ers are not unusual, ending in many cases fatally. 

Profound silence enshrouds these deeds of blood. 
Hunters move about noiselessly, gliding among 
bushes and trees with stealthy step. Presently 
there is a slight crackle of underbrush, followed 
by a quick report, which one shudders to think is 
quite as likely to have brought down some doomed 
companion as any game. In our drives we can 
but fancy the ‘‘ wild huntsman of eld,’’ peering at 
us through leafy coverts, adding a spice of romance 
to our everyday life. Familiar localities are full of 
possible surprises, and dangers hitherto undreamed 
of. The Professor solemnly advises that in future 
excursions we assume a loud and boisterous man- 
ner, as affording protection against mistakes of 
pedigree. 

It is far from pleasant, one can but consider, 
that these quiet, sylvan plains should suddenly 
have been converted into battle-fields for slaying 
the innocent; and shudderingly to fancy one 
hears in every passing breeze the death bleat of 
the fleeing deer, hemmed in at last, and overtaken 
by his wily pursuer, together with the knowledge 
that all through the autumn days, the hunter will 
roam the prairies with murder in his heart; while 
we, with brains befagged, hover in ignoble uncer- 
tainty between precedent and pure humanity. 
Shamed in our truest feelings, we yet devour the 
flesh of these victims, sacrificed to the barbarous 
instincts of man, in cowardly silence. It is not so 
much that they are murdered in cold blood, as it 
is that we are haunted with vague misgivings of 
wrong done to civilization through cultivation of 
these animal instincts ; and the conviction, that in 
some far distant future, of which we in our blind- 
ness are ignorant, clearer light and a newer gospel 
shall be revealed to us. 

The Professor has returned to the halls of learn- 
ing, leaving our spirits calm and composed. The 
summer days are perceptibly shortening; there is 
a stirring briskness in the air, hitherto unfelt. 
Leaves upon the trees have lost their vigor, and 
silently strew the ground. The house, as seen 
from the lake, assumes proportions of distinctness 
unnoticeable amid summer’s luxuriant foliage. 
We have suddenly become cognizant of its archi- 
tectural fitness and symmetry of outline. We are 
charmed to note that it is no modern edifice staring 
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us out of countenance in commonplace fixedness, | plains, the ‘fire king’’ will have done its work, 
but gabled roofed and turreted. Within, there are | sweeping grass and herbage before its sirocco 
large rambling rooms leading into unexpected re- 
cesses of quiet seclusion, or opening upon piazzas 
enwreathed in trailing vines, which are so far of 
an imaginary character as to in no wise obstruct 
the glorious sunlight or the cooling breeze— 
bowers, since the expansive skies and plains of 
Minnesota have become stifling realities or in- 
spired figures of speech. 

Nature, with provident care, is silently gather- 
ing her forces ; flowers have reached their zenith, 
and now, with perfume dead, lie fading beside 
stalks of yellow seedlings. One cannot help _ 
noting these changes going on all about us, or <q 
feeling that the heyday of summer is over. After 
fruition comes decay, and soon autumn in gorgeous 
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breath; stealthily creeping through bush and 
tangle, winding its sinuous arms about the delicate 
tendrils of the climbing ivy, and reaching out 
with fiery fingers to catch the withered foliage 
fluttering upon the tree-tops; with snakelike 
evolutions, insinuating itself along the trail of 
fences, which guard inflammable hay-ricks and 
thatched roofed sheds, until, with the rising wind, 
the flames burst forth, sweeping on with resistless 
fury. 
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panoply of red and gold, will blend with the 
chilly breath of winter. 

Dim foreshadowings fill the air; the present, 
with imperceptible transit, will soon rank in sem- 
blance of things past. Remembrance comes back 
to us in longings and tears. I would hasten; I 
would have the birds sing always; I would have 
inspiration remain always at fever heat. There is 
atime to flee from the dregs of pleasure; before 
the verdureless trees confront our gaze, or the gurg- 
ling waves lie hushed in the embrace of icy arms, 
I would reverently withdraw. What am I, that I 
should look upon nature in her humiliation, or 
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gaze upon her nakedness, ravished of leaf and 
flower ? 


Before November's fleecy month has draped the 
VoL. IX.—28 








THE PELICAN. 


The farmer’s life in Minnesota is no sinecure ; 
eternal vigilance is the price of safety to his hard- 
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earned crops. He watches the wind’s course with 
lynx eyes, and when it is seen veering in his direc- 
tion, turns out with horses and plough, heroically 
battling for his possessions through stifling vapor- 
ous smoke, which again and again exhausts his 
powers of endurance ; when mercifully the chang- 
ing breeze carries the danger to his no less watch- 
ful neighbor, where the conflict is again re- 
newed. 

The burning prairie is a grand sight; man’s 
brave resistance through powers of reason, is a 
grand sight. No wonder that the oaks of the 
prairie are gnarled and stunted, when periodically 
they pass through these fiery ordeals; or that they 
pleadingly raise their dismantled heads to the gaze 
through seasons of growth and beauty, under the 
ban of their inevitable doom? When one con- 
siders, there is an indescribable pathos attached to 
the scraggy oaks, bringing them close to our 
human sympathies. Wronged, wronged! oh, 
hapless oak, yet no redress! Your grand sym- 
metry of proportion twisted and tortured to un- 
sightly deformity! Your luxuriant wealth of 
foliage shriveled to blackness! Gaze tenderly 
upon the gnarled oaks of the prairies, oh, ye 
careless travellers and sojourners upon the grass- 
covered plains of Minnesota! Consider that the 
fresh luxuriance which clothes the earth with 
beauty, furnishes but material for encompassing 
them in torturous flames. 

Through the smoky atmosphere, and upon the 
breezy prairies, the bears come forth from their 
jungles. Acorns cover the ground, attracting these 
animals back to their haunts. For they, like the 
Indians, are passing on, only at intervals again 
encroaching upon their native domains. The 
hunter is well pleased with an occasional shot at 
these witless adventurers, who thus prefer the 
acorns of past joys to the food which, in the 
changes of life, the Fates have provided for them. 
Conservatism has its elements of danger. Pro- 
gress, my dear bears, is the theory now-a-days. 
No turning back to the acorns of a past decade! 
On, on to the Rocky Mountains, oh, bears, oh, 
Indians! Civilization, with whip and spur, pur- 





sues your fleeing steps! Progress, with remorse- 
less footsteps, tramples upon our quivering bodies; 
when, with wounds staunched, we rise and follow 
her. 

At last the great, sad prairies lie locked in win- 
ter’s garb. The cold, boundless expanse sends 
shudders through the frame, as with sobs of unut- 
terable pain we turn to the farm-house, with its 
hospitable signals beckoning us. There is warmth 
there, and human sympathy. I see in imagination 
the icicled porch, and the ice-covered cup hang- 
ing beside the well. Charley, enveloped in gar- 
ments of huge dimensions, is espied speeding his 
way to the big barn, where the cattle are con- 
gregated. Charley reigns king there. Every 
animal is under control, and knows his place, 
through the power of that low, gentle voice of his, 
which is lovingly heeded. He is not one of those 
persons who emphasize their remarks, or whose 
words are never intruded upon. Though unassum- 
ing, he commands respect. 

Yonder, smoke from a wigwam curls in circling 
eddies above the Tamarack swamp, where some 
half-breeds are encamped for hunting during the 
winter months. They understand the haunts of 
the deer, and have pitched their camp within ear- 
shot of their bounding footsteps. Narrow trails 
of the deer intersect each other, like meshes of a 
cobweb, all through the swamp. 

The lake lies dumb beneath its icy weight. 
Last spring a flock of pelicans swooped down 
upon its waters in reposeful poise, until, as sud- 
denly they took their flight. I wonder if the 
white-winged pelican will again rest upon: its 
bosom, or from whence they come, and whither 
they go? Were they explorers in search of more 
genial shores? Had they, too, become imbued 
with the spirit of change? Back, back to the 
North, oh, adventurous birds! Danger follows in 
your wake; there’s danger floating in the air. 
Trust not the quiet of peaceful Nature. Back, 
back, oh, bird of the North! 

The prairies in still boundlessness stretch on, 
and on. Through the mists of time will forever 
gleam the solemn prairies. 
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RIPPLES FROM THE RHONE. 


By Frep. Myron Co.py. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Or course the traveller visits Vaucluse, only fif- 
teen miles from Avignon, whose grottoed rocks 
and limpid waters are more closely associated even 
than Avignon with the name, life, and works of 
the Italian poet. Is not this man in some sense 
overestimated? He had the good fortune, indeed, 
to perfect a living language, although it had been 
his chiefest ambition to write eloquently in a dead 
tongue. He gave harmony, purity, and even sta- 
bility to the Italian, utilizing its resources so won- 
derfully that scarcely half a dozen words have 
been rejected by later writers. Nor is there any- 
thing gross in his writings. A tone of pure and 
melancholy sentiment pervades all his works, and 
the scholar seeks in vain for any of those impure 
metaphors and licentious tales which characterize 
the amatory poems of antiquity and most of those 
of hisownage. These are Petrarch’s excellencies ; 
but we are speaking of him asa great poet. In 
strong original conception, in that flowing, easy 
grace of narrative which is necessary to command 
a sustained interest, and in that keen analysis of 
character and perception of truth which marks the 
true poetic genius, Petrarch is the least among all 
the Italian poets. With Dante, indeed, he is in- 
comparable. The author of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy”’ 
occupies a niche by himself, and is unapproach- 
able. His orbit is still all his own, and the course 
of his chariot can never be confounded with that 
of arival. Neither did Petrarch write anything 
worthy of comparison with the Gerusalemme liber- 
ata or the ‘Orlando Furioso.’’ The great epic of 
Tasso is well-nigh unsurpassed in grace of diction, 
unity of action, and vividness of description. How 
quick his transition of ideas, how beautiful his 
comparisons! After the Aéneid, there is not, in 
my estimation, another poem which has so few 
weak and tedious passages. Its greatest defect lies 
in the too great prominence of supernatural ma- 
chinery. Yet this is hardly to be criticised in a 
poem. Ariosto, without being so great a poet as 
Tasso, has written some finer poetry. His ‘‘ Or- 
lando Furioso”’ is fairly alive with its facility of 
versification. He possessed some rare gifts. In 








| hot once believe that he did. 


his facile grace of expression, and fertility and ver- 
satility of invention he holds a first place among 
the poets. There is nothing, in fact, in the whole. 
range of poetry that for vivacity and genial flow 
of movement equals some portions of his large 
poem. In the grand quaternion of Italian poets it 
would appear then that Petrarch is the least worthy 
of admiration; yet faulty as he is, as the restorer 
of classical literature in Italy his services are un- 
questionable. His strains, so overestimated and 
admired by his own age, and by the writers of the 
Renaissance, conferred a benefit in elevating and 
refining the imaginations of youth, which criticism 
can hardly estimate, and which may have had 
much to do in the general judgment of his genius. 
In Avignon is the tomb of the beautiful Laura of 
Noves, the poetical mistress of Petrarch, whom he 
has immortalized in a hundred lays. Poor sighing 
Petrarch, and gentle, uncomplaining Laura! Yet 
who ever seriously believed in the love of this de- 
voted pair of turtle doves? The story, neverthe- 
less, is a charming one. You can picture the first 
romantic meeting in the church of St. Clara at 
early matins, and the sentimental encounters after, 
between the poet and the dame, extending through 
a period of twenty years, during which time the 
etherealized lover never ceased to inscribe sonnets 
to the beauty of her eyes, the rose of her cheeks, 
and the various charms which physically and men- 
tally endowed the wife of Hugh de Sade. Possi- 
bly Petrarch deemed himself enamored. A man 
of ardent imagination and an enthusiast in all the 
emotions of love, friendship, patriotism and am- 
bition, it was quite natural that his muse should 
be awakened by the beauty which charmed his 
fancy even if it never touched his heart. If true 
indeed that he cherished such a remarkable devo- 
tion to this woman, who it appears led a very 
miserable life with her morose and cynical husband, 
the onlyematter of astonishment, knowing what we 
do of the age of Petrarch, would be the persevering 
virtue of Laura. The troubadours boast of much 
better success with Provencal ladies. But we do 
His emotion was 
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too evanescent, his nature too selfish to love after 
such a manner. There could have been nothing 
manly, natural, or impetuous in his affection. It 
was simply an affected passion, a poet’s dream. 
You do not believe this, fair reader. Look, 
then, my dear madam, upon that portrait of Fran- 
cesco Petrarch which adorns your library wall, 
and tell us if you think his is the face of a lover, 
of a man of strong and energetic passion, of deep 
and constant devotion. You perceive a counte- 
nance fat, round, and good-humored. Every fea- 
ture tells the same tale, from the rounded and 
dimpled chin to the brow overhung with its clus- 
tering hair. The cheeks full and florid, the lips 
large and voluptuous, the eyes sagacious, sharp, 
and penetrating, are all indicative of good living, 
self-enjoyment and portly prosperity. It is the 
face of a vain, ambitious, pleasure-seeking man, 
a courtier, a savant, a gourmand, and a sensualist, 
but of all sensualists the most susceptible of ele- 
gance. You do not believe in this mock passion 
of Petrarch’s? Follow him then through his va- 
ried, brilliant career from that April morning in 
1327, when he first saw Laura’s fair face under the 
veil of the devotee, till the day when his life closed 
at Aargau, forty-seven years after. What a sunny 
and honored life he led, going from court to court, 
from city to city, from castle to castle, the friend 
of all the great nobles of France and Italy, courted 
and féted for his genius, his graceful appearance, 
and the reputation of his learning, the guest to-day 
of the Pope, to-morrow of kings, and the next of 
princes as powerful as kings! Fancy this man, 
learned, intriguing, pleasure-loving, amid all his 
exciting and luxurious life, his vast literary and 
political labors; fancy him, I say, the victim of an 
unrequited passion which was as ridiculous as it 
was incapable of moral defence. Nay, more, you 
think him truly the devout worshipper of Laura 
from the moment of the first sentimental encounter 
in the church of St. Clara to the time he indited 
her his last sonnet when she was a fat, comfortable 
matron, head of a large household of grown-up 
children who called her mother! Felicitous inno- 
cence! You forget that the poet of Vaucluse, like 
most other poets, and after the fashion of his indul- 
gent, sensuous Italian race, sought the pleasures of 
love without hampering himself with the conjugal 
tie, being the father, under the rose, of a family of 
which Laura was not the mother. How fervent 
and exclusive was his passion, was it not! Away 





with the idea! He cherished no more love for 
her than is generally wasted by an artist on his lay 
figure. He used her for a subject when in a cer- 
tain poetic mood, but I doubt if he ever wrote 
sonnets about her when he had anything else to 
do. When composing his epics, when engaged in 
political intrigues, or when receiving the crown of 
the poet laureate at Rome, there was little thought 
in the mind of this thoroughly selfish and worldly 
man of the beautiful but unfortunate Laura de 
Sade. 

Looking back at the clustering towers and 
church spires of Avignon, eyes and heart sorrow- 
ful at the departure, and our ears still vibrating 
with the distant murmur of the fountain of Vau- 
cluse, we sail down the river. On either hand of 
the proud stream sweep the lands favored by 
poetry and romance and song beyond all others 
after Italy and Greece. The rich plains of Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, home of the troubadours ; 
where fair cities cluster with sonorous names; 
where fields of olive trees, with their gray leaves, 
and oleanders border the stream, alternately meet 
the passing vision; where the people still speak 
a language born of Attic and Tuscan softness ; 
these are the lands we are gazing on now, and the 
beautiful river flows through the midst instinct 
with life, hastening on to join its current with the 
waves still warm from the sun of the Bosphorus. 
Past Beaucaire, on the right bank of the Rhone, 
connected by its suspension bridge with Tarascon, 
and whose annual fair, established by Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, in 1217, was once the largest in 
Europe, we steam. A broad champagne country, 
fertile to magnificent luxuriance, the rushing 
Rhone, dotted with green islands, a city clustering 
on a hill, and acastle crowning it, and we approach 
Arles—Arles, famous for its ancient renown and 
the beauty of its women. 

Arles is, perhaps, the oldest city in France after 
Marseilles. Great, glorious, beautiful once, she 
sits weird, withered, superannuated, feeble now, 
warming her palsied limbs in the sun, and looking 
vacantly down on the broad, impulsive river that 
reflected so much of majesty in days long gone. 
Here are are walls built, likely enough, before 
Nismes, her sister, sent an emperor to reign on 
the Capitoline, and which still attest the grandeur 
of the ancient city. There are also a broken ring 
or two of an amphitheatre; for all of these sec- 
ondary cities of the Roman Empire copied the 
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manners of the capital, and Arles was the minia- 
ture Rome of Gaul. It is suggestive to seat one’s 
self upon these solid granite seats, where, eighteen 
hundred years ago, some haughty Roman pretor, 
wrapped in his purple toga and preceded by grave 
lictors and followed by cringing slaves, sat with 
his straight-nosed wife and looked placidly on 
while gladiators were butchering each other in the 
arena below. 

The day is fair, and we wander out beyond the 
walls of the city. <A lovely picture is stretched 
around us; the sun shines down on the quiet 
French town, the stately historic castles, and the 
deep majestic woods that hid in their bosom alike 
the crime and despair of the erring Norma, the 
beauty of the ‘‘four daughters of Raymond 
Béranger, every one of whom became a queen,’’ 
and the loves of many a Provencal youth and 
maiden whose names are not known to fame. 
The birds sang above us amid the dense foliage 
of those shadowy avenues that used to echo with 
the bay of hounds, the ring of horses’ hoofs, the 
mellow notes of hunting calls, when through these 
sunny glades the gay courtiers of King Bozon, 
Count Béranger, and Duke Charles, had ridden 
for the pleasure of the Chasse and the Curée. 
Beautiful was the picture now; what must it have 
been when the luxurious, jeweled, tiara-crowned 
city reposed in her stateliness and pride on the 
river’s bank like Cleopatra on her couch, when 
scholars and troubadours made the name of Pro- 
vence known far and wide, and all that gay human 
life that from Cesar to the twelfth Louis held their 
rendezvous, their fétes, and their sports in Arles 
and her royal forests ? 

The Provencal literature which did so much in 
smoothing away the iron prejudices and customs 
of the dark ages, and opening a path for the 
nobler periods which succeeded its own, has left 
but little of its genius worthy of our esteem. 
Poetry was the great art cultivated, and it was 
amatory poetry. Love and gallantry were the 
subjects which the troubadours generally chose, 
although they produced a few satires which are 
keen and spirited. But no romances of chivalry, 
and hardly any tales are found among their works. 
The gatsader, or ‘‘ Gay Science,’’ as that literature 
was called, according to the doctrines of which 
love was the principle of all virtue and of all 
glory, lit up, however, with a blaze of glory, all 
southern Europe for two hundred years. At the 





courts of Arles, of Toulouse, and the Norman 
courts of England and Sicily, in Spain, and among 
the Guelph princes of Northern Italy, swarmed a 
multitude of lyrical poets, many of whom have 
had their names handed down to posterity. Even 
kings and nobles did not scorn to court the tender 
muse, and it was considered as essential in the 
training of a knight, that he could compose a 
canso, and accompany the same by the music of 
his flute as that he should be able to couch a lance 
in the tourney. Richard Coeur de Lion, invinci- 
ble paladin as he was, prided himself more for his 
skill in minstrelsy than he ever did for all his 
brave and gallant deeds performed in the joust or 
on the battle-field. Nor was the kingly Plantage- 
net the only one who did so. 

Possessing a flexible and harmonions language, 
the Provencal poets invented a variety of metrical 
arrangements perfectly new to the nations of 
Europe. Almost every length of verse, from two 
syllables to twelve, and the most intricate disposi- 
tion of rhyme, were at the selection of the trou- 
badours. Commanding such a choice of poetical 
sounds, the Provencal poetry possessed some rare 
advantages. Yet there is little of it which has 
come down to us that gives us any poetical plea- 
sure. There is a deficiency of imagination and 
of vivid description which is not generally want- 
ing in the works of true genius even in the rudest 
periods of society. Metrical compositions are in 
general the first literature of a nation, and we 
know of no instance where so little skill and 
learning is exhibited in the early attempts of na- 
tions yet in their infancy as in the poetry of Pro- 
vence. Even in the poetry of sentiment, the 
favorite province of the Troubadours, there is very 
little of natural expression, and consequently our 
interest is seldom aroused. Nor could we deem 
those fantastical solemnities styled ‘‘Courts of 
Love,’’ where poetical advocates, under the arbi- 
tration of certain ladies, debated ridiculous ques- 
tions of metaphysical gallantry, as much calculated 
to create any genuine excellence. Poetry, in her 
noblest form, is a child of solitude and reflection ; 
how then could we expect to find her here in the 
gay whirlpools of fashion and life, where her 
chiefes€ votaries were knights and ladies whose 
names were not always above reproach? The 
great reputation, however, acquired by the trou- 
badours, and the panegyrics lavished upon them by 
Dante, Petrarch, and the other Italian poets, could 
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not have been wholly undeserved. Undoubtedly, 
they are judged at a disadvantage through the 
translations we have received. The charms which 
may have existed in those ancient days evaporated 
to a certain degree in reversion. Their poetry, 
moreover, was of that class which is entirely de- 
pendent upon music, and rather by the power of 
sound than by any stimulancy of imagery and 
passion excited the fancy. Upon this connec- 





tion and upon the admiration into which man- 
kind is easily deluded by exaggerated sentiment 
in poetry, they depended for their influence and 
celebrity. Vapid and uninteresting as most of 
their productions appear to our intellectuation, 
they exerted a mighty sensation in their own age, 
and left a permanent influence on the state of 
European poetry. It is well to measure the influ- 
ences on the present of such past creations. 





CHIPS UNDER THE SNOW. 


By J. P. McCorp. 


SHE carefully gathers the chips of woud, 
Gathers one by one from under the snow; 

O, if the great Father in heaven is good, 
Why does he on her so little bestow? 


She gathers the chips from under the snow, 

While on her thin cheeks and through her gray hair 
The rough winter winds remorselessly blow, 

And needles of frost are thick in the air. 


But once her thin cheeks were rounded and fair, 
And once her gray locks were glossy and brown, 

And once of the world she had her full share, 
And asked not for more her blessings to crown. 


Her boy’s merry voice was a song in her ear, 
His misshapen words oft moved her to smile, 

For more than he knew her heart he could cheer, 
Could more than he knew the dull moments beguile. 


When night o’er the world its shadows had spread, 
She laid him to rest and covered him warm; 
And if the storm-wings but rustled o’erhead, 
She doubled the folds above his dear form. 


Still tenderer grew her motherly care, 
When pallid he lay, and wasted and weak ; 
Nor would she her toils and vigils forbear, 
Till roses of health rebloomed on his cheek. 


Her boy was her hope. She looked to the time 
When all her fond love he well would repay, 

When forth he would stand a man in his prime, 
And be to her age a comfort and stay. 


Ah, hope is a bud which never may bloom; 

Though love’s sleepless eye may watch o’er it keep, 
Yet some hidden bane its life may consume, 

And leave the wrung heart to wonder and weep. 
The son is a man, tall, hardy and hale, 

The mother is old and feeble of limb; 
He leaned upon her when slender and frail, 

O surely she now may lean upon him! 


Alas, there are hearts akin to a stone, 
Hearts where compassion no softness has shed ; 
So stony is he, for, cheerless and lone, 
In life’s roughest ways he leaves her to tread. 
She misses him now! How sad is the thought 
That the paths of his youth are spurned by his feet, 
That mocking the wisdom which once he was taught, 
He loves the low place where the sensual meet. 





Alas, he is there, and pleasing his lips 
With cups more inflamed than innocence knows; 
Is there, while his mother is searching for chips, 
With cold-reddened hands beneath the loose snows. 


Rich with a few chips, she turns to her room, 
And rouses her fire with sedulous pains, 

To relieve, if she may, the chill and the gloom, 
And urge the lag blood along her old veins. 


We know the great Father in heaven is good, 
For freely his gifts he scatters below, 

And did men but order their lives as they should, 
Along in their ways how blest they might go! 


No, not to God’s works, their friction or flaws, 
May man their unrest or sufferings trace; 
The evils they bear find ever their cause 
In follies, in errors, or sins of the race. 


See thousands, by lusts of the flesh overborne, 
Pursue the sure road to sorrow and pain; 

See thousands, though voices may warn them, and warn, 
Yet lift the vile cup, and drain it, and drain. 


While others, whose cheeks never burn with a blush, 
Deal out the strong draughts to all who will pay; 
And evils, as floods from full fountains rush, 
Break forth over homes, and flow far away. 


What mystery shadows these human affairs! 
O where is the man whose wisdom can tell, 
Why God with all sin so patiently bears, 
Why earth is so like a province of hell! 


How oft a hard lot to virtue is dealt, 
A blot on her name, a shaft in her breast! 
While guilt, the terrors of conscience unfelt, 
Goes gaily along, unsmitten and blest. 


While some proudly move with hands full of gold, 
Or leisurely sit by their fire’s full glow, 

How many in want, enfeebled or old, 
Must glean their scant wood from under the snow! 


There sure is some shore, though yet out of sight, 
Where all the dark things which puzzle us here 

Shall brighten to proofs of wisdom and might, 
And be to all eyes illumined and clear. 

Then woe to the souls that cleave to the wrong, 
And woe to the souls on others that prey! 

For just is our God, though silent so long, 
Yes, vengeance is his, and he will] repay! 
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REMINISCENCES OF CHESTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 


By H. K. W. Witcox. 


CHESTER, originally called Upland, is the most 
ancient town and county seat in Pennsylvania. It 
is famous as the first landing-place of William 
Penn within the province, early in November, 
1682. He had previously landed below, at New- 
castle, October 27th, where he was warmly wel- 
comed by the Colonists ‘‘ of all peoples, tongues, 
and nations.” 

When Penn arrived at Upland with his party of 
Friends, they were hospitably received and enter- 
tained by Governor Robert Wade. On this occa- 
sion Penn addressed his friend Pearson, one of his 
own Society who had accompanied him in the ship 
Welcome, and said: 

‘*Providence has brought us here in safety. 
Thou hast been the companion of my toils; what 
wilt thou that I should call this place?’ To 
which Pearson replied: ‘‘ Chester, in remem- 
brance of the city from whence I came.”’ 

Among the first buildings of importance erected 
in the place was that occupied by Robert Wade as 
his residence, but subsequently used by the As- 
sembly of Pennsylvania during its meetings at 
Chester. It was afterwards known as the Essex 
House. 

Here Governor Penn met his fellow-colonists, 
and with them projected the future plan for the 
settlement of the country. Here he was bounti- 
fully received on his return from England, and 
the old Essex House was famous as the head- 
quarters of the Governor and the seat of Gov- 
ernment. All vestiges of the old structure have 
long since passed away. It stood about two hun- 
dred yards from Chester Creek, near the banks of 
the Delaware, and on a plain about fifteen feet 
above tide-water. Skirting the river bank stood 
a number of lofty pine and walnut trees. The 
gable-end of the Essex House pointed on the Del- 
aware, and the southwest end pointed on Essex 
street ; its back piazza was on a line with Chester 
Creek, which separated the house and farm from 
the town of Chester. 

Robert Wade owned all the land on the side of 
the creek opposite Chester, extending back some 
distance up the stream. The Chester side was 
originally owned entirely by James Sanderland, a 





wealthy Swedish proprietor, and extended back 
into the country a considerable distance. Sander- 
land was a prominent Episcopalian, and founder 
of the old St. Paul’s Episcopal Church of Chester. 
A monument of fine sculpture of that time was 
erected to his memory at his deathin 1692. None 
of his descendants are now living. 

On the same spot was erected a monument com- 
memorative of the first ‘*A. M.’’ of Pennsylva- 
nia. The following is the inscription: 

‘* Here lieth Paul Jackson, A.M. He was the 
first who received adegree in the College of Penn- 
sylvania ; a man of virtue, worth, and knowledge. 
Died 1767, aged 38 years.”’ 

Paul Jackson was the ancestor of Dr. Samuel 
Jackson, of Philadelphia, and brother-in-law of 
Hon. Charles Thomson. He is spoken of as one 
of the best classical scholars in his time ; and took 
part in the Braddock Expedition. 

The brick house owned by John Hart, in which 
the first Assembly of Pennsylvania was held, was 
in after years used as a cooper’s shop. It was a 
one and a half story structure located near the 
creek. The oaken chair in which Governor Penn 
sat, as Chief of Assembly, was long after preserved 
in the family of Colonel Frazier. 

At the mill seat on Chester Creek was originally 
located the first mill in the country, and was 
erected by Richard Townsend, who brought the 
materials from England. ‘The iron vane was pre- 
served many years after the old mill had passed 
away. The initials represent the original partners 
who owned the mill: ‘‘ William Penn, Samuel 
Carpenter, and Caleb Pusey.’’ The date 1699, 
of the erection of the structure, was also inscribed 
on the vane. 
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Near the site of the old mill stood the residence 
of Richard Townsend, a low stone building of 
rude finish, one story high. In its day it was con- 
sidered a dwelling of no mean pretensions. 

Not far from this locality, which was known as 
‘« Ridley Creek Mills,’? was a rock upon which 
was cut the date and initials, ‘‘J. S., 1682,” 
marking the spot where John Sharpless, the origi- 
nal settler, erected a temporayy hut, immediately 
after his arrival in that year. 

We have evidence in the following petition 
issued in 1700, of the ambitious expectations of 
the early inhabitants of Chester, looking forward 
to the growth and thrift of the town: 

‘* Whereas, Chester is daily improving, and in 
time may be a good place, we pray that the 
Queen’s road may be laid out as direct as possible, 
from Darby to the bridge on Chester creek.’’ 

This paper was signed by ninety of the inhabi- 
tants of Chester and vicinity. 

Jasper Yates, a son-in-law to Sanderland, erected, 
in 1700, ‘fan extensive granary, which received 
much of the grain from Lancaster and Chester 
Counties.”’ 

Seon after the first colonists arrived by the 
Factor, in December, 1681, the Delaware was 
frozen over at Chester where they located. Several 
ships arrived in the spring of 1682. 

It was during the early ‘‘ Councils of Brotherly 
Love,’’ which convened at Wade’s house, at 
Chester, which were participated in by representa- 
tives from all the families of Friends which had 
settled in the vicinity, that the project of a great 
town, or ‘*City of Brotherly Love,’’ was inau- 





gurated; and that locatlon was primarily the 
centre at which it was proposed to found the great 
metropolis. But Chester Creek could not compete 
with the Schuylkill; and it was declared that 
Philadelphia, which had been planned by William 
Penn, was the more eligible spot, and ‘‘ that it 
seemed appointed by its two rivers and other con- 
veniences for a great town.”’ 

Penn, in a letter of instructions to one of his 
agents, concerning the plan of Philadelphia, says: 
‘Let every house be placed, if the person please, 
in the middle of its plot, as tv the breadthway of 
it, so that there may be ground on eaeh side for 
gardens, or orchards, or fields, that it may be a 
green country town, which will never be burned, 
and always be wholesome.”’ 

A family named Preston, living in Bucks County, 
relate that one of their ancestors witnessed the 
arrival of William Penn, an account of which he 
gives in the following language : 

‘*When the ship in which Governor Penn ar- 
rived from England came up to the Neshameny, 
he was met by the Indians. The masts of the 
ship struck the trees of Levade’s Hill (where sub- 
sequently the navy yard was located). The white 
settlers and Indians joined in preparing a bountiful 
feast for the Governor and his family. William 
Penn walked with the Indians, sat down with them 
on the ground, and ate with them roasted acorns 
and hominy. This pleased the Indians so much 
that they began to show how they could hop and 
jump. Penn, much to their delight and amuse- 
ment, then joined with them in jumping, and 
he beat them ail,” 





TO A WIFE. 


Ou! hadst thou never shared my fate, 
More dark than fate would prove, 
My heart were truly desolate 
Without thy soothing love. 


But thou hast suffered for my sake, 
Whilst this relief I found, 

Like fearless lips that strive to take 
The poison from a wound, 


My fond affection thou hast seen, 
Then judge of my regret, 

To think more happy thou hadst been 
If we had never met! 


And has that thought been shared by thee? 
Ah, no! that smiling cheek 

Proves more unchanging love for me 
Than labored words could speak. 





But there are true hearts which the sight 
Of sorrow summons forth ; 

Though known in days of past delight, 
We knew not half their worth. 


How unlike some who have professed 
So much in Friendship’s name, 

Yet calmly pause to think how best 
They may evade her claim. 


But ah! from them to thee I turn, 
They’d make me loathe mankind; 

Far better lessons I may learn 
From thy more holy mind. 

The love that gives a charm to home 
I feel they cannot take: 

We'll pray for happier years to come, 
For one another’s sake. 
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THE FAIR PATRIOT OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By Davin Murpocu. 


(Concluded.) 


A BRIDGE OF GOLD FOR AN ENEMY’S 
RETREAT. 

THE plan adopted by the Dominie’s party had 
been scrupulously carried out, and at thesame time 
so secretly, that not a rumor of their approach had 
reached the camp of the Mohawks. ‘Their rever- 
end leader had two objects in his mind: irst/y, 
as he would have said himself, to prevent any 
communication between the North and the South 
through Brandt’s aid. It was reported that the 
lady spy was a young man in woman apparel, who 
had succeeded in making his escape by the way of 
the Round Top. Every member of the Consistory 
present said ‘*he must be prevented.’’ ‘‘ The he 
jade!’’ said the roused pastor; ‘‘ we must skin her 
this time.’’ 

‘* Aye, aye, minister,’’ said Grant; ‘‘skin for 
skin, as the Scripture says; and fegs, sir, your 
name is Skinniman; but it’s no easy putten saut on 
a mouse’s tail.’’ 

‘*We must keep the rascal from getting on board 
the ship: and secondly, my brethren, deliverance 
of the captives. If we can drive the savages back, 
well and good after that; let us try.’’ 

There were some who insinuated concerning the 
officers on parole, as if they were on a pretended 
hunt; but the Dominie would not allow a word 
to be spoken against their honor; and when any 
one whispered suspicion of Clarence, the good 
man got so angry that all were glad to hold their 
peace except Mat Van Deusen, who wanted to 
know more of those ‘‘ paper things that had such 
power.’’ 

As to Clarence, who did not appear till the close 
of the chase, there was before him a daring course, 
which he did not hesitate to pursue. He entered 
into the circle that mgrning, resolved to follow 
the chief robber, and either thwart him or die. 
The attention of Clifford was early arrested to the 
movements of his mysterious countryman. The 
experienced soldierly air of the youth, who held 
his head up so firmly, and the manner in which 
he stepped from stone to turf, put him on the 
alert. Perhaps the features of Clarence might 
recall an image discovered by his conscience of late 
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in his dreams: a face which he was impelled to 
follow, though it spoke of vengeance. Once he 
was upon the point of demanding of Clarence 
who he was, and why he followed him, when 
some call in the chase diverted him from his pre- 
sent aim. When the hunters made their first stop, 
the two did not meet in the bed of the cascade. 
During the second part of the chase, Clarence 
was not so successful in keeping Clifford in view. 
That wily sinner had more persons to watch than 
one. The two Indians, Kiskataam and his foil, 
had made a sudden turn around the corner of a 
rock, and being suspicious of treachery during 
these two days past, Clifford followed them at 
full speed, coming up to them just in time to take 
the captive out of their hands, and to meet his 
own reward. When Clifford and Clarence did 
meet, it was to scowl that fierce frown which 
proud men, whether victors or defeated, send out 
upon each other when hate burns freely, but 
which passed over Clarence’s face the moment he 
saw his sister safely out of the traitor’s hands. 

The division under Van Vechten fell back, so 
as to release the captives taken off by force from 
the Vlatts, while that under Salisbury drew away 
to the west, so as to intercept the Mohawk on his 
retreat. The moment he perceived the treachery 
of Clifford, and found out that Miss Clinton, 
whom they had been waiting for so long, was not 
the daughter of the rebel Clinton, but of the great 
soldier, his men were ordered to the west through 
Katrina Montour’s country. The red men, im- 
patient of delay, were already on the road, and 
their chief only remaining behind that his mind 
might be fully satisfied, when the war-whoop of his 
tribe was sounded with the nona—retreat. 

Salisbury, who had posted his men on the side 
of a rising ground which looked to the southwest, 
lay down, quietly waiting the van of the enemy. 
The orders were ‘‘do not rise till the party has 
passed at least half through; then take him in the 
flank. Keep your ears open for the word.”’ 

The Dominie, who came up to this party, after 
surveying their position, insisted that the space 
before them gave the Indians too good a chance for 
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keeping clear of the ambuscade, and that they 
would be discovered before the main body came 
forward. ‘‘I am for giving the scoundrels a bridge 
of gold to retreat by, but not quite so wide as 
that.’’ The reverend pastor was right. Some 
impatient, undisciplined militia-man gave a loud 
call to a comrade just as the Indians were turning 
the angle of the hill, when a pause was ordered, 
and a wide sweep taken; skulking among the 
trees and by the knolls, Salisbury ordered one 
volley, but the bullets fell short of the aim. The 
rest was a scattering fight, with the exception of a 
show of battle ; but when Brandt himself came up, 
the skirmish was a mere frolic. ‘The moment that 
chief appeared, the blood of the Dominie rose so 
that it took all the force of the company to restrain 
him. 

‘*Let me alone if you will not help. Don’t 
you see the heathen tiger there, how he stalks 
before us, with as much assurance as Goliath did 
with his greaves of brass and his weaver’s beam. 
Let me give him one stone at least, I tell you, from 
the back of that tree on the other side of the val- 
ley. I may bring him down and revenge the 
country for the blood he has shed at Cherry 
Valley and Wyoming.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, but Dominie, he will send that tomahawk 
of his through your skull before you load again; 
and you are too heavy to run fast.’’ This was 
said by the captain, with a sly wink to the rest. 

** Stop there, you bloody pagan, till I get one 
shot at you,’’ shouted out the earnest man; and 
with that he let fly, but his mark had a tree be- 
tween him and the muzzle before the trigger was 
was drawn. Well was it for him, for the aroused 
minister was a good shot, and the ball sank into 
the trunk of the tree. Brandt, to show that he 
did not despise the black coat and cocked hat, 
came out suddenly and returned the fire, so that 
the bullet whizzed over the mark, without injury. 

‘*Come out from that, you skulking red-skinned 
murderer,’’ the Dominie roared out at the full 
pitch of his voice, ‘‘and let me have as good a 
chance, and see if you ever reach the Mohawk 
flats again.”’ 

By this time the Indians had succeeded in find- 
ing their way by the bed of the stream that runs 
by the foot of the hill, and it would have been 
folly to follow, more especially as all the pris- 
oners, with the exception of Elder Abiel and his 
son, had been recaptured by the reserve under the 








command of Grant. That eccentric mortal, on 
the watch for a chance to distinguish himself, 
came upon the enemy’s rear at the time of the 
surprise produced by the sudden appearance of 
Salisbury, and carried off Martin Schuyler, with 
others, in triumph. The guard set over the cap- 
tives were some of their disguised neighbors, who, 
justly dreading the wrath which would come on 
them, now that their cause was lost, ran in double 
quick time away from vengeance. 

‘*Tak care o’ thae puir captives there,’’ Grant 
roared out, ‘‘a deel’s dozen o’ you; let the rest 
o’ you follow me after thae fause guissards, de- 
ceitful loons that they are. Were I but within 
ten yards o’ them, if I would na pepper their 
doups for them—‘ Dredge their drodem,’ as my 
granny, honest woman, used to say.’’ 

All this time the big brawny fellow was running 
at the head of his party, uttering all kinds of 
speeches against the heads and hearts of the rene- 
gades before him, till he got as near to some of 
them as was safe for himself, he being actually 
alone, when there were half a dozen of the terri- 
fied false faces turned upon him in desperation. 
For the time he forgot that a mean fox, when 
earthed in his hole, will snarl and bite the largest 
mastiff. One figure, who turned out to be the 
town tailor, wheeling around in terror, plunged a 
knife into the fleshy part of the Scotchman’s arm, 
and nearly succeeded in giving Grant his last 
lesson. 

‘*You miserable neer-do-weel,’’ said Grant, ‘‘is 
that the way you meet your neebors in the woods 
that have come sae far, and at sic expense, to see 
you?”’ 

So taking the frightened artist by the nape of 
the neck and the seat of his breeches, he shook 
him with a force which made his teeth chatter 
and his eyes to start out of their sockets. 

“Tak that, you limpin limb o’ hungry human- 
ity, and see if you can learn to behave yoursel at 
hame instead of here, shewen your campsie grey 
claith.’? And with that he renewed the shake, 
till the tailor, in an ague fit of horror that made 
every hair stand on end, screamed out: 

‘*Mercy, mercy, Hughie Grant; let me go, and 
I’ll be as true a Whig as ever breathed, all my 
life long.”’ 

‘*Mercy, indeed,” said the other, ‘‘after you’ve 
tried to put that whittle up to the heft in my 
brisket bane. You see by that bluid rinnin there 
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what your bodkin has done, you false loon. I'll 
tear the garment aff you, as Ahijah did the son o’ 
Jeroboam, and send you hame to clip the tails aff 
lice.”” 

And with that he put his great fingers up to the 
throat of the tailor, stripping him from head to 
heel of all his Indian garb, then taking whatever 
steel was in the dress, he left him to buckle on 
what was left of it, while he ran in search of other 
renegades. 

But it was every man for himself there on that 
day. The place was favorable for hiding, and 
the few that were caught were punished on the 
spot, if worth punishment, or suffered to run out 
of the way, lest they should know them and be 
obliged to notice who they were. Some followed 
in the trail of Brandt, afraid to return. 

On Grant’s going back to his party, he met the 
Elder Abiel, together with his son, walking west- 
ward at full speed, as if retreating. The Scotch- 
man, confounded at the sight, came up to them, 
saying, in his broadest style of speech: 

‘‘Whare the warl are you gaun noo, Mr. Abiel? 
One might think you had got eneuch o’ the hill, 
by this time, to mak you turn your face the ither 
way.”’ 

‘‘T am running after Brandt,’’ said the old 
man, sorrowfully. -‘I am afraid I shall not get 
up to him. David, here, will follow me, though 
he is not obliged to go. See if you can get him 
to return back with you. We can be both ill 
spared from home in these times.”’ 

‘What does this mean?’’ the Scotchman cried 
out, scarcely comprehending what he heard. “Are 
you gaen fey? Tell me, Dauvit, for you seem to 
have some sense left.’’ 

Abiel’s son, to whom this appeal was made, 
said, in a grouty way, that the whole company 
had had the chance of escaping that morning, 
had it not been for his father. 

‘¢When I awakened,”’ said he, ‘‘ the Mohawks 
were asleep, every man of them, their arms all 
stacked against a tree. I whispered, now is our 
time, when dad just raised his head, looking 
around, and, as he lay down, said he would not 
do that for all King George’s dominions. Some 
nice freak of what he calls honor. For all that, 
where he goes I go, though it should be to the 
gallows.”’ 

‘“*David,’’ said the Elder, ‘‘do not speak in 
that way, else I will command you to return. 





Here is the Duminie coming, I will leave it to 
him.’’ 

That earnest leader of the camp of Israel had, 
after his own personal combat with the big 
Mohawk, all but forced Salisbury and his party 
back from pursuing the enemy. Though his own 
blood was so hot that he was ready to meet 
Brandt, or anything else on the open field, he 
was too cautious a man not to see the folly and 
the danger of attempting to intercept or pursue 
an Indian army, under such a leader, far into the 
wilds. For with all this prudence, he had no 
small idea of his own knowledge of military affairs, 
derived from an extensive reading in ancient and 
modern history, which he was apt to quote a little 
too freely, and in the circumstances of the times 
—laughably. 

He was laying down the laws of war to Salisbury 
in his loudest tones, with his usually violent ges- 
tures; the latter impatiently listening to what he 
thought he knew better than the reverend soldier. 
As they both came along side by side, they were 
seen by the others who were waiting for them. 
The Dominie, in no hurry now, riding as he was, 
a favorite hobby, came on striding over the narrow 
bridle path—for he was what jockeys call, a wide 
traveller—stopping every tenth step, putting his 
broad body in the irritated captain’s way, who 
had been robbed of a share in the laurels won. 

** You see, Billy, you were nearly caught in the 
woods like Absalom: you and your men would 
have been cats’ meat to these savages. You see, 
Billy, when the Trojans and the Greeks fought 
with each other, the one had the goddess of wis- 
dom, Minerva, on their side, and the other, Mars. 
Had I gone with you, then it would have had 
these two, and we might, with God’s help, as I 
always write on all my prescriptions, have pre- 
vailed. But, Billy, J could not do anything 
without your arm; nor could you do without my 
counsel.”’ 

‘‘That may all be true, Dominie,’’ said the 
person lectured; ‘‘ but when a man is taunted with 
cowardice, he is willing to throw all on the chance 
of proving his courage.’’ 

‘*Poh! is it there where the pain lies? You 
are no coward man, if that will please you; and 
that you have not had Ulysses by your side, is 
not your fault. You are Hector himself, only 
had you but chosen that narrow passage on this 
side of where you planted your men, you could 
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have riddled those red skins, so that they would 
have fallen like the soldiers of Xerxes at the straits 
of Thermopyle; and we would have hailed you 
like another Leonidas this day, bearing you back 
on our shields in triumph. That would have been 
something to be proud of. But what have we 
here? My own honest brother, Elder Abiel, once 
more free! God be praised, that our war has not 
been in vain. We shall have a day of thanks- 
giving for this blessing, were it for nothing else. 
My right arm is restored to me.”’ 

** Nae sae fast, minister,’’ said Grant; ‘‘the 
Elder says that he is on his way to Neaugra. 
He’s neither to haud nor to bind, willy illy.”’ 

‘* What is the meaning of this?’’ was the really 
anxious inquiry of the Dominie, who feared that 
the mind of his friend had suffered in his cap- 
tivity. ‘*Surely you cannot be so taken up with 
a heathen’s company, that you should prefer it to 
the fellowship of the saints.’’ 

The Elder only shook his head, for his heart 
was full. David, his son, took it up by saying 
that his ‘‘ father had taken it into his head, that 
he was bound in honor to Brandt, for some kind- 
ness he had shown to him, and he was now on 
the road to offer himself up.’’ 

‘*Let us hear,’’ was the alarmed Dominie’s 
words, ‘‘what is that point of honor that makes 
you so sensitive; for it must be very clear and 
strong before I will consent to such a loss as 
Garret Abiel. Our labor and our blood must not 
be thrown away in vain.”’ 

Grant, who had been impatiently waiting for a 
chance to put in a word, hastened here to say, 
‘*that’s true, minister; I am for carrying the 
Elder back. We are strong enough, a’ hands of 
us, and though we read in the second book of 
Samuel, the twentieth chapter, and the aughteenth 
verse, if I’m na mistaen, that they were wont to 
speak in old times, saying ‘they will surely ask 
counsel of Abel,’ and so they ended the matter; 
I’m thinkin’ it was na this Elder Abiel, for they 
were not sae foolish as to put themsels into the 
hands of the Philistines.’’ 

The Dominie, who stood perfectly confounded 
at the position of the Elder’s affairs, looked Grant 
in the face all the time he spoke, seemingly think- 
ing on something else, and not conscious of any- 
thing that was said by the Scot, at the close drew 
a long breath, repeating his own words, ‘‘all our 
labor in vain, and what a loss!’’ 





‘Yes, minister, I’ve just been reflecten,’’ said 
Grant, ‘‘ that this wee fecht o’ ours is waur to us 
than the battle o’ the Shirra muir was; whare a 
neebur o’ my toon lost his faither and his mither, 
and a gude braid swourd that was worth them 
baith. What think you o’ that ?’’ 

The good man smiled. In other circumstances 
he would have laughed aloud ; but turning to the 
Elder, he desired a full account of his pledge 
given to the Mohawk; which when he heard, he 
sighed and said: 

‘IT am sorry; and I am rejoiced. We must 
part for the present. Such honor is not seen but 
in the true-hearted ; and God shall reward it. 
Proud am I this day. Your example will weigh 
heavier than the hills; and what is best of all, our 
good Dutch Church is represented in you this day, 
and the fame thereof will go far among the Gen- 
tiles even unto the ends of the earth.”’ 

The Elder here held out his hand firmly, which 
the Dominie grasped, taking off his hat as all did, 
feeling that an act of devotion was to follow; for 
the good pastor poured out a most fervent prayer, 
ending with the apostolic benediction in Dutch: 
“* De genade onzes Heeren Jesus Christus zij met 
uwen geest! Amen.”’ 

‘Now, David, see that you watch over your 
old father; and watch every chance for escape. 
Don’t forget your catechism and the canons. 
There is a copy for you; have it all on your 
tongue’s end, when you come back; and you can 
read the marriage service now and then, and I'll 
join Susy Myers and you together. Keep up a 
good spirit.”” 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Grant, who was always ready, 
‘¢a stoot heart to a stay brae; faint heart never 
gained fair lady.’’ 

The two companions parted here, the Abiels 
with a white handkerchief on the top of a pole as 
a flag of truce in case of accidents on the way to 
the camp of the Indians, and the Dominie to the 
Flat Rock, where all were gathering preparatory 
to their descent down the mountain side. Already 
the chief persons were assembled, and waiting the 
decision of some controlling power. Bertram and 
Clarence, agreeably to their intentions at the 
outset of their adventure, had, with the assistance 
of Gabriel, kindled three fires, south of the pine 
orchard, as the signal of success to the ship that 
lay along the shore waiting. Just at the moment 
when the Dominie had reached the verge of the 
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cliff and looked toward the moon there came forth 
the reverberations of cannon thrice repeated, as 
answers to the flame that rose from their fires. 
Then came up as many Roman candles burning 
clear, and shooting out sparks brilliant as star 
dust. These attracted the different classes to 
whom the sight of fireworks was a new thing. 

By and by, when all supposed these rejoicings 
over for the time, lights of different colors were 
seen to spread from prow to stern of the ship, till 
she seemed to stand out upon the darkened sky, a 
fiery image of some terrible being, ready to mount 
on wings. They who were ignorant of how all 
that was produced stood in amazement, not un- 
mixed with terror. The name of that vessel was 
one that created fear all along the river; and 
recent occurrences had not served to allay these 
fears. The Clintons, however, saw in that brilliant 
object, the signal of joyful enthusiasm in which 
the whole ship’s crew united as one man. 

‘*I can hear,’’ said Bertram, ‘‘ their hearty 
cheers; I am sure of it. The voices of four hun- 
dred men can be heard that short distance. There 
again.”’ 

‘* You imagine, cousin Bertram,’’ was Clarence’s 
cooler word. ‘‘ You may as well say that you see 
them ; but by George I do see them crowding the 
deck. There, take the glass and see for yourself.’’ 

‘¢I see no men,”’ said the sailor, who looked 
with a seaman’s eye; ‘‘ but there, I see our initials 
hung out in flaming characters, B. M. C.”’ 

The other companies viewed the illuminated 
vessel with different feelings, and it would not 
serve any good purpose to record these in detail. 
The Dominie was impatient to be gone, as the 
next day was the Sabbath, and he must be at his 
post. As many as chose to encamp for the night, 
had the opportunity, as the booths erected by 
Brandt’s army still stood, and the embers still 
smoldered on the fireplaces, where they had been 
burning during the week. 

‘But for my part,’’ said the stout-hearted 
minister, ‘‘I would rather be in my own roost 
beside my careful hen, than lie here under the 
stars high above my head, where the hawk and 
the eagle have their nest so near me. Let poets 
say what they please of such sublimities.’’ 

Grant as usual put his word in, saying: ‘‘ Ane 
might suppose when they hear you preach, that 
the higher up and the nearer to that terrible 
crystal, the better for the health o’ the spirit. 





That’s to say when you get into your taunt- 
rums.”” 

*«« All true, Grant, and proper enough to be said 
at the right time, but I hope,’’ and here the good 
man’s voice quivered a little, ‘‘I hope I may die 
in my nest; I have no wish just at this moment to 
mount to heaven from this footstool. You captains 
must lead the men home according to your best 
wisdom. I shall leave my nag here for the use of 
the young lady; I can get one at the bottom of 
the hill from Hanshee Goetchius.”’ 

With this the Dominie left. Tom had been 
sent away an hour before with orders to go straight 
to the parsonage, so that all might be in readiness 
there for strangers. Another messenger had been 
sent secretly to the ship, so that nothing remained 
but to finish what had so far made such good 
progress. 

‘Where did you leave your master, you cow- 
ardly scoundrel,’’ was the first salutation of the 
anxious Yfvrow, ‘‘that you have come skulking 
home like a fox that has lost its tail in a trap ?’’ 

‘*Leab massa !’’ was Tom’s astonished answer. 
‘* Me neber leab massa; him leab Tom shooting 
de big Indian and King Cuffee. He! he! he!’’ 

Whether it was Tom or the Dominie that shot 
Brandt, she could not make out to this day; but 
this did not prevent her ordering a couple of 
sheep, and fowls in proportion, to be killed, so 
that she might be prepared for a company, “like 
another Abigail,’’ as Grant said. 


CHAPTER XLII. TEARS AND SMILES. 

Towarps midnight, under the guidance of 
Teunis, the whole party found their way to the 
parsonage. On the road old Martin, in the grati- 
tude of his heart, yielded to the plea of the Tory’s 
son; and Elsie, in the warmth of her long- 
cherished affection, consented to be a bride on the 
next day. ‘‘It would,” she said, ‘‘inake Miss 
Clinton so happy before they parted.’’ 

Agreeably to the command of the Dominie, 
the two maidens were put under the charge of 
the ’Yfvrow, who, with true maternal prudence, 
merely kissed them both, bidding them good-night 
in the sleeping chamber to which she conveyed 
them. Their sleep was that of youth and health, 
after undergoing perils on the heights, perils in 
depths, and perils in the wilderness. Weary 
and overcome with their exertion of body and 
of mind, they had sunk into a deep slumber, 
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which continued till the sun was far up in the 
heavens. Margaret dreamed all night of the dan- 
gers and of the deliverances of the past week: 
the one class of images mingling so with the other, 
it would have been difficult to have disentwined 
them. A prominent figure in the foreground was 
an eagle that grew in her sight large as a ship; its 
wings spreading out till they became sails, by 
which the vessel moved fleetly on the waves, as 
she had seen a sea-gull playing ina storm. On 
the head of the glorious creature was a brilliant 
jewel that glowed like a crown of bright flame. All 
round the points of the wings were lamps that hung 
like lambent fringes, and were so soft, that though 
she had taken a seat between these wings, the fire 
did not scorch her in the least, as the eagle sailed 
down the broad river, with Bertram on one side 
and Clarence on the other; guiding their ship as 
they might a chariot of fire on the land, which 
went as she willed. It was sometimes land, and 
then water. All at once the vessel, winged as it 
was, hung over the gulf below the Falls, where 
they found refuge. The spars seemed so fine, and 
the hull so transparent, that the appearance was 
more magical than real. The ropes were threads 
of yellow light, and the waving ensign a sheet of 
red flame as the ground on which were inter- 
mingled the lion of England among united stars. 
At that instant, in her sleep she heard a cry, and 
saw her cruel enemy near her on the height above. 
Here she leaped into the airy ship, and sailed 
away above the clouds, when the joyful sailors 
fired off their artillery, giving out cheers of glad- 
ness and continued huzzas. 

At this moment the enraptured maiden awoke; 
nor was it all a dream. Some of the youthful 
crew outside, noisy in their mirth, Sabbath though 
it was, were celebrating the events which gave 
the elder portion of the population such pleasure. 

They had succeeded in firing off a small can- 
non, which of itself was a great feat, and worthy 
of their vocal music. The two young women re- 
covering their scattered senses, looked in each 
other’s faces and smiled. Margaret calmly kissed 
her friend, as tears filled the eyes of both—tears 
of gratitude to God and love to one another. 

‘We are here, and safe,’’ said Elsie; ‘‘let us 
thank the great Deliverer, and be ready for what- 
ever else may come.”’ 

‘*And next to him who has delivered me, I 
owe all to my dear Elsie, who took her life in her 





hand for me, a stranger, and the daughter of one 
who is the’’— 

‘*Say no more of that, Miss Clinton; there is a 
Providence which overrules all these events; and 
now that they are transpired, I would not have 
them in a different form than they are at this 
moment, though it may sound strange to you.”’ 

- **Some good thing is about to happen then to 
my own Elsie.’’ 

** Yes, Miss Clinton, Teunis will be mine. An 
event I never expected to see; my father is recon- 
ciled to him, and I am as happy as a young 
maiden can be. All has come out of your cap- 
tivity, so that I am as much released as you can 
be.’’ Here Elsie hid her face on Margaret’s 
bosom. 

‘That is your own good heart speaking that 
has cheered me so long: for it seems so long since 
we became known to each other, that it sounds 
strange to me to hear my brother say we must be 
at the ship to-morrow.’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ said the thoughtful Elsie; ‘‘ you return 
to your home, and I remain at mine; and our 
experience of trouble will not be lost, if we both 
fill our places the better that we have been at 
school up among the mountains. But, hark, there 
is the horn of warning to rise. There is more to 
be done this day than you have dreamed of; nor 
could you guess though you were to try all day.” 

The countenance of Elsie, while it retained its 
usual quiet soberness, was more cheerful than it 
had been for some time; showing that pleasant 
thoughts were passing over the zenith of her 
heaven; and yet there was no levity nor trifling 
demeanor. Her conversation was as lively—more 
lively than ever, but intermixed with sage maxims 
which she had heard and stored up in the past ; 
and while the experience of the high-bred English 
maiden was gained in a far different school, yet 
the results to both at this hour were not unlike; 
showing that virtue is eternal and unchangeable ; 
impressed upon the soul within, and not upon the 
body without. 

‘* But,”’ continued Elsie, ‘‘ you must not sup- 
pose that my heart is any lighter, though I smile 
in your face this morning; like the keystone of 
an arch, I am firmer and stronger the heavier my 
responsibilities are becoming! Ha! but here is 
something that will interest us.’’ 

With these words the country girl drew out into 
the middle of the floor astrong hairy trunk, studded 
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with brass nails, and bound with iron, such as 
English travellers take with them to foreign coun- 
tries. Margaret soon expressed her surprise; for 
it was the very chest which she herself had care- 
fully packed with what she intended to wear on 
this journey to Ulster. Her wonderment was 
how it could possibly be on that floor, when she 
left it last Sabbath morning in her little cabin. 
Had she been told by her old Scotch nurse that 
some kind fairy had brought it hither, she was 
likely to have believed her. The truth must be 
told here. Bertram had secretly made a journey 
to the ship during the night; and this among 
other matters was a result of his interview with 
his uncle and aunt. The day was to be spent in 
this inland village, where in gratitude to the good 
man who had aided them so efficiently, and in 
pure friendship for Elsie, Miss Clinton was to be 
allowed to remain. The dresses which the chest 
contained were sent, so that she might appear 
worthy of her name and place in society. Other 
garments lay there folded, which were intended 
for the daughter of Martin Schuyler, who, as the 
relative of the noble man of Albany, felt as dig- 
nified as a queen, and must be arrayed that day 
‘‘in as handsome a manner as _ becomes her stand- 
ing.’’ So the proud ’Yfvrow said to her careful 
spouse before she went to bed that night. 

The two damsels were soon into the mysteries 
of dressing. Elsie had worn the gown she had 
on the night she left Hoogenhuisen, and Mar- 
garet had not thought after being caught in her 
parti-colored blanket of changing it for another. 
Once afterwards at a masquerade in Fortheringame 
Castle, England, did she appear as an Indian 
Queen. The blanket was kept among the choicest 
treasures of her gay wardrobe. 

At the breakfast table both the visitors were 
welcomed by their host and hostess; the lady 
giving them the warm embrace of a mother, while 
the Dominie with dignity and paternal voice bade 
them welcome, handing them at the same time to 
chairs by his side. 

Margaret felt the blood tingling through her 
veins as she sat down reflecting that she was now 
in the presence of the man whom she had learned 
to respect by what she had heard of him. With 
all her experience of the world and of different 
companies, she was not without anxiety as to the 
result of this interview with one whose sentiments 
she knew must be of a high order. Forethought 





was unnecessary here, as all was done in decency 
and order. 

**You have at least been fortunate in one thing, 
my lady: in your late excursion in seeing our 
mountain at this season, for it is the only object 
of interest we have to show a stranger. We think 
it beyond all other hills.’ 

‘*T have been unfortunate, my dear sir, in not 
being in a fit frame to enjoy it, as I would have 
done had fear not prevailed over my admira- 
tion ; still I shall take impressions with me so deep 
that they never can be worn out.’’ 

‘* Yes, my lady, in misfortune we receive such 
impressions. Had you sailed over the highest 
peak in one of those newly invented air boats 
that the French are trying, your voyage would be 
sooner forgotten, than if you walked every step up 
to High Peak.”’ 

‘*So moralists say,’ was Margaret’s reply. 
‘*Still a balloon would have been welcomed yester- 
day morning, and could I have made one I would 
have ventured in it.’ 

‘* And fallen, lady, down the precipices, where 
your crushed body would have been lying now. 
God’s ways are not our ways, neither are his 
thoughts our thoughts, for as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are his ways above all 
those inventions that human wisdom would try.”’ 

At this point Tom put down the large clasped 
book on the table, while at his heels there came 
in the whole household of this holy patriarch, 
taking their seats according to their rank. ‘The 
ninety-second psalm was read, followed by a brief 
exposition and a prayer, solemn, earnest and di- 
rect. The household, the country and the church, 
were all remembered. What chiefly affected Mar- 
garet was the touching reference made to herself; 
showing that he who spoke for them, knew all 
about her and felt for her as a kind father does 
for a wandering child. As he rose in fervor he 
became more pointed and his voice quivered as he 
supplicated, ‘‘ Divine compassion on the head of 
her, who had been chased like a young roe, among 
the hills, and who had been followed after by a 
love strong as death. Now, O Lord! may her 
eyes this day see Him who is fairer than the 
children of men, who standeth behind our wall, 
who looketh at the windows, showing himself 
through the lattice, saying, ‘rise up my love, 
my fair one come away. For lo the winter is 
past, the rain is over and gone: the flowers appear 
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on the earth, the time of the singing of birds is 
come and the voice of the turtle is heard in the 
land. Let this daughter of the stranger, comely 
and delicate, be surrounded by the shepherds and 
their flocks in token of her future peace; even as 
the young lions have roared upon her yesterday ; 
then shall she be like the young roe upon the 
mountain of spices.’ ’’ 

At the close of this prayer, made eloquent by 
the occasion and the words of inspired devotion, 
every eye was suffused in tears. The good man 
himself went to look out at the window, and blew 
his nose with a blast that would have wakened a 
sleeping Samsom in his cradle, but which was not 
observed at this time by any one, as they were 
too much engaged like himself in hiding their 
feelings. Just at that instant a drum was beat 
loud and furious, and with something of an at- 
tempt at music which made Margaret start up to 
her feet in some alarm. The Dominle smiled as 
he said: 

‘*Lady, I thought a soldier’s daughter would 
not fear the sound that calls to battle; but that is 
the warning of peace, not of war. We have not 
got a bell yet, such as they have in London and 
Amsterdam, so we take what we have, and we 
never want. ‘The drum does for both armies ; the 
soldiers of the cross and the defenders of the state. 
But here comes the ’Yfvrow with the call for 
break fast.’’ 

They sat down to a breakfast similar to that of 
which Clarence partook; only ladies being present 
now, and one of reputed high rank, the mistress 
of the house was ambitious to do her best. Indeed, 
if there was any fault to be found, it was the 
over-attention she bestowed on her chief guest ; 
which led her, sometimes, sharply to remind her 
spouse of his duty and of even his behavior at 
table. ‘There was great abundance, too much— 
and it lay on as white a linen cloth as ever was 
spread. The dishes were of the finest china, and 
the urn of silver, with corresponding plate of the 
heaviest kind. Proud enough was the dignified 
housewife, when she saw Margaret glancing quietly 
down into the saucer, at figures there drawn, and 
then holding up the tiny cup in her delicate hand, 
admiring its shape and transparency. 

‘« Take another cup, Miss Clinton, of the Bohea. 
It came directly from China, in my uncle’s ship, 
just ten years since. My uncle was a great skipper 
in his day, aud died very WEALTHY.”’ 





A heavy emphasis was laid on the word, and 
she rose in her chair a few inches, though that 
was hardly needed, for she would have matched 
the Duchess of Walkinghame in size, in dignity, 
and even in ease of manners, as Margaret declared 
afterward. 

**So you do drink the taxed tea after all, 
’*Yfvrow,’’ said the Dominie, with a sly look to 
that end of the table. 

**It is none of your affairs, Dominie Schune- 
man,’’ retorted his wife, good-naturedly. ‘‘We 
can keep our secrets as well as the best Whig in 
the country, though we be not officered by Dom- 
inies that scour the hills and woods shooting 
Indians, and standing to be shot at like tied 
turkeys on a Christmas day.” 

This little by-play was a quiet hit at the careless 
husband’s exposing himself to the fire of the 
Mohawk chief, of which she had heard, though 
he was keeping the whole a secret. He did not 
feel any sting in the arrow shot; so, smiling in 
self-complacency, he rose, saying : 

‘* Elsie, my lameshie, you will be ready when I 
call you, and do not tremble at the sound of your 
own name.’”’ 

‘I may tremble, Dominie, but be short, for 
you know that we have to go through these few 
days past.’’ 

‘* True, Elsie, lass,’’ continued the pastor, ‘but 
the form must be gone through religiously. The 
dochter of Martin Schuyler must be an example 
to others.”’ 

At the appointed time, Bertram and Teunis 
Roe came to the parsonage for the young ladies, 
who were dressed and waited upon one another 
with sisterly affection. The occasion and the day 
had brought the minds of all into delightful har- 
mony and sober cheerfulness. 

The Dominie, who went out after breakfast, did 
not return for an hour, when he seemed a little 
flustered, which arrested the eye of his careful 
wife, who immediately put the question: 

** What has happened now?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing but that imp of Satanus and his 
belly tongue. I believe he will make all my folks 
seek unto familiar spirits, and unto wizards that 
peep and mutter.’’ 


‘*Do you mean Unga?”’ said the quick-witte 
woman. ‘‘Dominie, like priest like people. What 
wizard was seen yesternight ?”’ 

The Dominie left her, looking at her with a 
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warning eye. After a little while he came out, 
ready to enter the sacred place; his cocked hat 
on, with his Geneva bands hanging low on his 
breast ; except these, not a spot of white upon 
him. Over all was his ample cloak, made of 
thick worsted stuff imported from Holland, and 
sold by Abram Van Est, at Coenties Slip, Man- 
hattan, now New York. 

The ’Yfvrow, who was herself superbly dressed, 
made her spouse turn round till she examined him 
thrice over, continuing her critical investigations 
till he grew out of patience, and broke away from 
her hands in assumed fury. 

‘*Nay, nay, Dominie, you must allow me to 
straighten out that wrinkle in your coat-tail, care- 
less man that you are. Can you not lift it aside 
when you sit down? It is the ’Yfvrow will get 
all the blame. Dame Brinkeroff will say: 

***Did you see the Dominie’s bands? They 
were as yellow as a duck’s foot.”’ 

“«* Yaw, yaw,’ Mammy Demond will squeal out ; 
‘and his wig was mairs like tow on my rock than 
good hair.’’’ 

‘*Never mind the clashing jades,’’ said the well 
pleased and happy Dominie. ‘I'll have them all 
before the Consistory for their slander. You're 
the best wife in the colony.’ And with that he 
stole a kiss, as if in perfect exuberance of pleasure. 

‘* Fie, fie, Dominie! and before ladies, too,’’ 
said the no less happy wife, ‘‘and we going to 
the kerke. If old Mat Van Deusen hears of this 
there will be some noise.’’ 

With that all marched out to the church. The 
Dominie, as of right, led the way, having Miss 
Clinton on his arm. 

CHAPTER XLII]. THE IMMORTAL SOUL. 

Ir was one of those beautiful Sabbath mornings 
which occur at the close of the fall of the year, 
that resemble the face of a devout matron, just 
before the winter of her life commences; who, 
still conscious of the happy life she has passed, 
surrounded by her children, who revel in the 
fruits she has gathered for them, looks with de- 
vout gratitude to God, as sensible also of worldly 
delight. The sunshine of youth not only lin- 
gered around the hills, but rested richly on the 
valley. The people were evidently at rest in 
their minds, and as the clear cock-crow wakened 
the echoes, voices of praise were prolonged so 
sweetly that they reverberated from stream and 
knoll, till all sounded in blessed unison. 

VoL. IX.—29 





After the stirring events of the past week, a 
large congregation were assembling. The majority 
came for worship, but many to obtain the news of 
how the good cause was prospering. Where every 
one contributed his part, each carried away a full 
account, to be told over at home, to those who 
could not come to the common gathering place. 

The strangers present, guests of the Dominie, 
sat in his large square pew, along with the ’Yfvrow 
and her little flock. As they looked up to the 
desk, and saw the pastor in his full Geneva cloak 
and bands, admiration filled their minds. Spread- 
ing out his hands, he said : 

‘¢The Lord bless you, and keep you; the Lord 
make his face to shine upon you, and be gracious 
to you. The Lord lift up his countenance upon 
you, and give you peace: Amen.’’ 

He read the commandments in a slow, solemn 
voice ; varying his tone as he went through each, 
so that the ear of his auditors might receive the 
separate precept by itself, and ponder upon it 
with prayer, and in meekness. 

Here he sat down, when the clerk, who was 
placed in a smaller pulpit below the high desk, 
rose and gave out a psalm, which he led in a tone 
between singing and chanting. Horridly grating 
to refined ears; but the people were pleased, and 
paid to Zach Goetchius twenty shillings and ten 
cheepens of corn for serving as Presentor. Zach 
also read the lessons from Scripture. The prayers 
were in part from a liturgy in the Dutch language, 
and in part extemporaneous English; which the 
transient worshippers supposed was in deference 
to them, as well as for their edification. 

The same might have been said of the sermon. 
It was intended by the preacher, when he began, 
to be in English, but as he grew warm, he branched 
off into the vernacular tongue. This more espe- 
cially when he wished to give something very 
terse or hitting, or which might be disagreeable 
to his new auditors; for he wished them to carry 
away a good impression. His side strokes were 
the spiciest. Bertram who had been in Holland, 
gave these afterward to his friends. He, moreover, 
declared that the style of speech was as pure as 
the doctors of Leyden used. 

The text, which was pronounced in a clear de- 
liberate voice, had the effect of quickening the 
ears of the assembly, who leaned forward to catch 
every word; and from the stillness which suc- 
ceeded the announcement, as well as the curiosity 
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on their countenances, they seemed to say, “ What 
can the Dominie have to say from that ?”’ 

‘¢I knew a man in Christ, above fourteen years 
ago—whether in the body I cannot tell; or whether 
out of the body I cannot tell; God knoweth— 
such an one caught up to the third heaven... . 
and heard unspeakable words, which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter.”’ 

He began, ‘‘I knew a man yesterday who was 
up on the mountain, and as near to the third 
heaven as any man in this region can be; and 
from Paul’s experience, and that of this other 
man, we deduce the sound doctrine that the Great 
Spirit communicates with the soul of his creatures, 
through nature and grace; and consequently you 
have spiritual and immortal souls, as well as you 
have decaying bodies. 

‘“‘Keep that doctrine before your view, all 
through ; for though I will say a vast deal before 
I be done, it is all on this foundation.”’ 

At this point the preacher went minutely into 
the history and the meaning of his text; telling 
his hearers that it was a page taken out of the 
private journal of Paul’s autobiography: ‘* We 
could wish he had left more of the same kind ; 
but we shall see the other parts when we get to 
heaven. It would seem that fourteen years before 
this time, and twelve years after he met the Lord 
by the way to Damascus, when the Apostle was 
in the prime of life, and after having had large 
experience of holy visions, he had this one, that 
transcended them all in matchless glory; and 
which even he, great as he was in the use of 
words, could not express. 

‘*Others as well as Paul have had visions. There 
was Ezekiel, who was caught away from the banks 
of Chebar by a lock of his hair, and placed at the 
door of the temple of Jerusalem: there again was 
the exile of Patmos; and with humility be it spoken, 
there was I myself on the mountain, when I felt 
like one transported out of the body, as I looked 
out upon the river, the woods, the fields, and the 
mountains far off on all sides; so that though I 
have come to declare my feelings before you, I 
find them to be unspeakable ; at this moment Iam 
sincerely sorry that I have chosen this subject. O 
Divine Spirit ! thou who taught Paul to speak right 
words, indite for thy feeble servant, and make his 
tongue like the pen of a ready writer.”’ 

At the close of this introduction he paused, 
blowing his nose, looking round at the same time 





to see that all were in their places and quiet, and 
then in a formal, pointed, and emphatic manner, 
gave out h’: first point : 

‘God communicates with the human soul above 
nature, and in an inconceivable way.”’ 

There followed this enunciation of his main 
point, a long rambling talk, in which it was plainly 
seen to the initiated in extempore speaking, that 
he was struggling through the mist. 

“‘T am not,”’’ said he, ‘‘a Paul, mind you; Iam 
not supernaturally endowed. But, after all, Paul 
was human, and he could have sympathized with 
me up there, as I am humbly sure I could have felt 
with him further up. He had a sense of the beau- 
tifully divine, as I have now of the divinely beau- 
tiful. Such a speechless delight is in us all. We 
feel more than we can comprehend ; we understand 
more than we can tell. When I was up on the 
side of the mountain, I could not help looking 
down on the different men whom I knew dwelt 
here below. I said, there is one, and he never 
sees’anything beyond his line fence. When he 
looks out on the stream that runs through his farm, 
he wishes it were a mill stream ; another is always 
calculating on the loads of hay he will cut from 
that meadow ; one more sees a flock of sheep, and 
it is of the wool and the mutton he is thinking. 
These men are but a little way removed above the 
brutes they feed. IfI had them up here I would 
say, ‘ Were God to give me the power, brother 
Paulus, brother Johannus, brother Jacobus, brother 
Petrus, receive thy sight, and be filled with the 
Holy Geest.’ And I am sure that I would enjoy 
the surprise which all these brothers would show 
when the scales made of milledoleors, of wheat, 
of flesh, and of blacks, would fall ftom their eyes : 
and the glorious kiverlid would be spread out, and 
their eyes made clear enough to see it, with all its 
colors and patches of wood—with its border of 
blue sky, and its centre of meadow-land, through 
which the silken stream runs so pure that it reminds 
one of the stream that maketh glad the city of the 
Lord after a storm has shaken the earth. 

‘* Brethren,”’ said the good man, now becoming 
more earnest, ‘‘ your eyes must be unscaled if you 
would see with the spirit, and see with the under- 
standing also. You could not penetrate the thick 
mist of a fall morning, but you could believe that 
snugly resting under it there are happy homes, and 
that above it there is clear sunshine. Roll away 
the cloud, and all is beautiful and sublime. The 
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beauty was there all the time. So the spirit of 
faith can see the throne of God, and the dwellings 
of the blessed, unchangeably the = in their 
everlasting radiance. 

‘¢Some of you cannot understand ene things. 
How can you, having never seen them? You are 
blinded by your milledoleors, and your grain, and 
your blacks. But shall my horse Dick, that was 
up there with me, and looked out snuffing at the 
fresh grass below, say that there was nothing down 
there but grass, when your dog Watch wags his 
tail at the sight of a hare? Or shall horse and dog 
say there is nothing more than they see, when 
Paulus and the rest see the fine farms in the Bught? 
And how dare Jacobus and his friends, who see 
nothing but farm-land, presume to say that the 
gentleman sitting there in my pew did not see 
beauties beneath all these visible things? And, 
finally, shall the gentleman in my pew deny but I 
had a more penetrating view of God below these 
fancigd things, which made him leap with rapture? 
I am sure, after these things, you will allow that 
St. Paul, even in the body, might hear sounds un- 
speakable in the third heavens.”’ 

Here the venerable pastor paused, wiping his 
face with his Indian bandana, of which he was a 
little vain, as one might judge from the manner in 
which he spread it out, lifting it softly in his big 
hand before he pushed it down into his big pocket. 
By that time he was into the mysteries of thought, 
and was launching out into the scriptural doctrine 
of divine communications with the soul out of the 
body. He quoted liberally from Scripture, placing 
himself on safe ground. 

‘« But, my brethren, do we not see, and feel, and 
guess at things, after seeing a great sight like what 
I saw, even when we cannot put the ends together ? 
I went out in my body over a bridge that hung 
across the gulf, till I could not move another step ; 
and then I looked down till my eyes dazzled, and 
then my spirit crossed still beyond, till even my 
spirit sank, having no ground tostand upon. Who 
shall hold me up? ‘There must bean arch broken. 
Where is the power to rebuild it? My imagina- 
tion is away off—my dreams show me a country I 
am afraid to enter when I am awake. I am, while 
in my study, sometimes eager to see my Maker. 
I cry, Oh, that I knew where I might find him. 
Behold, I go forward, but he is not there ; and back- 
ward, but I cannot perceive him. Why isall this? 
Iam asinner; but there may be in me some frag- 





ments of a broken sense, which, like the pieces of 
the ’Yfvrow’s looking-glass that Betty let fall, still 
showed bits of her black face. Like some great 
men I have read of, she tried to join the parts, but 
after she had done her best, it was a fractured mir- 
ror, reflecting only glimpses of light. Who shall 
mend this broken spiritual glass? That glass of 
the ’Yfvrow must be melted over and renewed. 
God can renew the spirit of the mind. He can 
build up the broken arch, over which the spirit can 
pass safe and sound, so that the eye, not satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing, may behold 
the face of the Maker, and the man become fit to 
hold fellowship with Him. Oh, ye men, put the 
milledoleors from off your eyes, your houses and 
your lands, your orchards and your cider-presses, 
with all; and ye vrows must get your spiritual 
looking-glasses mended, and made bright as your 
silver, else you will never see on the other side of 
your milk-pans.”’ 

The faithful pastor found it necessary to make 
these familiar illustrations of a very abstract sub- 
ject, and it was doubtful even then if he made it 
plain to the limited understanding of his regular 
hearers. But on this occasion he knew that he had 
some of the é/fe before him, and he was not un- 
willing to show them that he had learned some- 
thing at Leyden. Still, some of the old women 
there could not help saying, with admiration, 
‘¢ What a wonderful man our Dominie is !’’ 

He went on: ‘‘ You know, brethren, there is a 
difference in tastes; there is Tim has a taste for 
good eating, and there is Egbert has a taste fora 
fine book, and there is Wilhelmus has a taste for 
praying. When they told me that the cloud at 
Pine Orchard showed the faces and the figures of 
those who who looked into it, I could not help 
thinking how differently these three men would 
come from seeing it. ‘The glutton would start like 
a beast away from it and feed the next hour; the 
man of mind would be for giving reasons from the 
nature of things; but the good man and the true, 
would look through all, and see that hand which 
turned the wheel behind. What of the three men 
—the glutton, the thinker, and the praying soul? 
The first man is but an animal, the second is a 
reasonable creature, but the last is a spiritual being 
allied to the Great Spirit. 

‘*To me, men and brethren, those sights and 
sounds are foretastes of the heavenly and of the 
divine. They are full of meaning; eye hath not 
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seen it, neither hath ear heard it. It is not pos- 
sible to utter it. They are unlike any other bless- 
edness here in this world. Yet they are not 
beyond human experience, as Paul testifies, as I 
can testify ; and as some of these old mothers there 
can assure you who are in doubt. The mountain 
top, to the man whose vision is purified, is another 
round in the ladder, down on which the angels 
descend in their visits to us, and up which we may 
ascend in our visits to them; hearken van nu aan 
zult gij den hemel zien geopened, ende engelen 
Gods opklimmende en nederdalende op dem zoon 
des menschen. Oh, dear me! what am I saying 
now? I forgot,’’ said the fervent preacher, ‘‘ but 
the English is, Verily, verily I say unto you, here- 
after ye shall see heaven open and the angels of 
God ascending and descending upon the Son of 
Man.”’ 

A fashionable congregation would have felt that 
time enough had been spent, but these people were 
accustomed to sit their full two and three hours 
patiently, sleeping or looking through vacancy, to 
be roused up as their pastor got up himself. This 
day he was in the happiest mood, and having an 
appreciating audience he gave them full measure. 
He drew a long breath, and gave out another main 
point which he said was deduced from the pre- 
ceding: that since the soul could hold communi- 
cation with the Maker either in the body through 
nature, or out of the body, through pure spirit, it 
followed that the soul was itself spiritual and im- 
mortal. 

He dwelt at least ten minutes here in giving 
scriptural proof of this, which could not fail having 
good effect on the honest believers before him. 
But getting his eye on the strangers again, he 
launched away upon the abstract, in what he meant 
to be forcible eloquence. Said he, ‘‘ Listen to the 
word of Paul in one place; ‘ Father of Spirits.’ 
We are his children still ; he begot our souls. Do 
you not feel that you are his children? I felt it 
yesterday as I stood gazing down into the deep 
profound, where I could see nothing, save the un- 
known ; and as I mused, I thought what if I should 
step out into that space ; where should I fall? On 
the bosom of my God, my Father! We who have 
been at sea, looking from the stern with eyes fixed 
on the vessel’s track till we lost ourselves, have felt 
it. There never was a horizon yet that we did not 
wish to fly beyond! What are these longings but 
the conflicts kept up between the earthly and the 





heavenly ; what but the instincts of the child long- 
ing for the bosom, from which it has been rudely 
torn by some foul tyrant—the returning fragments 
of a broken dream of yore—the strains of a broken 
harp-string recalled to the ear of memory, where 
they have long lain disconnected through vio- 
lence ?”’ 

Here the preacher entered with great force and 
and unction into the power which the Gospel has 
of healing this breach between the child and the 
parent. ‘‘ The first Adam lost his place and we in 
him, but the second Adam is the Son of God and 
we are renewed in him. The spiritual flame ex- 
pired, is now rekindled and burns as it is replen- 
ished from that fountain.”’ 

The discourse was drawing to a close, and the 
preacher, like a strong racer, was gathering him- 
self up for his final spring. ‘‘It is,’’ said he, 
‘* fearfully true of many here, that they have no 
interest in all that I have said this day. I can 
read it in your faces. Had all of you been up 
beside me, where I felt myself rising as on eagle’s 
wings, some here that I wot of, would have said: 
‘I wish I were in my own barn, over a good roast 
turkey :’ and one or two here I see, are thinking 
now of the pot of silver hidden in the garden. Oh, 
you are a carnally-minded crew, and would not be 
happy had you all these things at once. You need 
not smile, ye youngsters there; as for you, my 
young colts may serve as examples of the uneasy 
restlessness of your hearts, when they leap out of 
the clover into the sorrel. Can you tell me the 
cause of all this changeableness? Your souls are 
spiritual, and long for communion out of the body ; 
and cannot be fed on good dinners, nor grow ona 
thousand acres of the best land in the world. 

‘* You have been expecting something else here 
this morning. I want to show you that there is 
another and a greater cause, than even our coun- 
try’s cause. I saw when I commenced, that your 
ears were cocked up to hear of battles; but there 
is a great battle to be fought by every one for him- 
self, when the last enemy appears on the field, and 
by the way of preparing you to meet him effectu- 
ally, so as to come off conqueror, I have lifted you 
up into the third heavens. You expected me to 
tell you of the wonderful advantage we have gained 
in the north, and I have been thinking, ‘ Want 
wat baat het een mensch zoo hij de gehule wereld 
gewint, en lijde schade zijner zeile. Of wat zal 
een mensch geven, tot lossing van zijne zeile.’ 
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You that understand English only will find it in 
Matthew 16: 26: ‘What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his soul.” My 
heart is full of sorrow when I think of these things. 
Let us sing: 
Oh, were I like a feathered dove, 
Soon would I stretch my wings, 
And fly, and make a long remove, 
From all these restless things: 
Let me to some wild desert go; 
And find a peaceful home, 
Where storms of malice never blow; 
Temptations never come.” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—‘‘ THE CONSUMMATION DEVOUTLY 
TO BE WISHED.” 

Tuus the usual services were concluded, the 
congregation preparing to make a rush for the 
door, and were standing up, the men with hands 
on their hats, and the women adjusting their trains, 
paying but little attention to the desk, expecting 
only the well-known words of benediction, when 
to the amazement of all, young and old, the Domi- 
nie said in a firm, clear voice: 

‘*The congregation will be seated while the 
solemn and interesting ceremony of marriage is 
being performed. The parties will stand up and 
present themselves before the altar.’’ 

Here Teunis Roe and Elsie Schuyler took the 
specified place; Bertram at the same time taking 
the place assigned by custom to the yroomsman, 
and Margaret that of the bridesmaid. Martinus 
Schuyler moved slowly out of the Consistory’s 
pew, to the side where his daughter stood ; the 
mother, attempting to do the same, was prevented 
through her emotion, so that she merely leaned 
forward in her pew, in the act of inward prayer. 

All of these arrangements were completed before 
the assembly had wakened out of their astonish- 
ment. When they did perceive them, whispers 
might be heard among the elder portions: ‘‘ The 
Whig has yielded at last to the young Tory.” 
The young men were hiding their mortification by 
winks and smiles, while one louder than the others 
gave utterance to his feelings: ‘* She was always a 
haughty heifer; Teunis will have his own task in 
breaking her in.”’ 

Grant, who sat in the front of the gallery enjoy- 
ing the whole scene, for Teunis had become, after 
what had lately taken place, a great favorite with 
the Scot, here felt mad at the ill-concealed envy 
he saw around him and had the greatest difficulty 





in holding himself within due bounds, whispered 
aloud: 

** Sit doon, you haverils that you are. Do you 
no see true love gettin’ its reward ?’’ 

‘*A hemp neckcloth would be more like the 
young traitor’s wizzen,’’ some one here bitterly 
said. 

**Whist! whist! I tell you!’’ said Grant, still 
louder, ‘‘ or I'll fling your yellow carcage over the 
laft there.”’ 

By this time the minister had opened at the 
place in his book where the ‘‘ form for the confir- 
mation of marriage before the church’’ is con- 
tained, and began in a full, firm voice to read. 
Being himself a great admirer of that ancient 
liturgy, he believed that all his people must be, so 
he never omitted aught of the good service. As 
he said in the morning so he showed at noon: 
‘* Martin Schuyler’s daughter must not be slighted.’’ 

The good man’s heart was so full that it surged 
over, so that there were no triflers there by the 
time he lifted his hands over the newly-married 
pair, giving them truly his blessing. 

Nevertheless, that all, male and female, were 
affected even to tears, Elsie’s bridal attire did not 
escape the scrutiny of those watery eyes. Had 
it been such as they knew her to possess, and that 
in which they had seen her before, there would 
have been but little said; but since it was well 
known that Hoogenhuisen was in ashes, it became 
at once a question with a hundred mothers and 
maidens, ‘‘ where have all these fine silks and laces 
come from ?”’ 

That was a secret known but to the ’Yfvrow. 
The moment she became acquainted with the in- 
tentions of the young people, her wits were set to 
work without even consulting the bride herself, 
who had no other prospect than that of appearing 
at the altar in very common attire. Lizzie Schuy- 
ler, the daughter of the general, and the affianced 
spouse of the gallant Hamilton, being at the very 
time on a visit to her aunt, at the Manor of Liv- 
ingston, close by, was the very person to supply 
all deficiencies. The hint was enough for the 
busy ’Yfvrow. A messenger brought back a choice 
of dresses, such as would have decked a queen. 
Elsie felt somewhat displeased at the officiousness 
of her well-meaning hostess; but her present cir- 
cumstances compelled her to comply. Of course 
all the parish were ignorant of the good genii that 
had furnished these ornaments; but they were 
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none the less objects of marvel to every one pre- 
sent, possessed or not possessed of the critical skill 
of the milliner. 

‘¢ An’ vere did Anshela’s dochter get all tese 
fine tings, budten?”’ said Peggy van Steenberg to 
a visitor then in the country for her health, as 
some said; others because New York red-coats 
were too enticing ; ‘‘ vere did tese vain tings kaam 
into dis lan’ ?”’ 

‘* You up here in the country have not seen all 
the fine things in the world, though you may have 
the highest mountains at your elbow,’’ was the 
half jesting reply of the New York damsel. 

‘* Vy, have’n ve grand tings? Is’n de ’Yfvrow 
a great voman once, an’ her uncle de Skipper? 
Budt dere vas de gown like sky, on de summer 
afternoon ; beneat it, de vite petticoat, clean as 
de snow packed wid de rain ven de vrost comes 
and make de glitter.’’ 

**Oh, Peggy, let me tell you that is all the 
fashion now; a celestial blue satin gown and a 
white satin petticoat shows all below. Did you 
not see how they were trimmed with stripes of the 
same color up the edges ?”’ 

‘* Yaw, yaw; but de corsets vas vat mine eyes 
beheld ; yallow and crossed wid de blue stripes. 
Budt do tell me all about dere head. Awee! 
awee! how Elsie did look on her.’’ 

‘*Oh,”’ said the initiated lady, ‘‘ the head-dress 
was a pouf of gauze, made like a globe; and you 
saw how the hair was curled, so that it fell in ring- 
lets down each side of her neck.’’ 

‘* Awee! awee! vat a time it must tak’n for ou 
to tell it so: now, vat about de neck?’’ 

**Oh, the neck! She had on her a thin gauze 
handkerchief that looks like the snow on a frosty 
morning. You saw that it hung full, at the edges 
trimmed with the richest Brussels lace.’’ 

‘** Awee! awee!’’ was all that Peggy could say, 
in perfect admiration; but whether at the wonder- 
ful dress, or at the wonderful eloquence of her 
companion, could not be distinctly known. How- 
ever, not being tired of what she affected to de- 
plore, she listened with increased admiration to 
the city lady, who went on to tell her the meaning 
of those mysteries which Margaret had on. 

**You saw that other lady. She is English, I 
know, from the rose on her cheek and the blue in 
her eye. How beautifully she rose up and stood. 
Your country lass has a fine figure, no duubt ; and 
the gown fitted her very well, only an inch too 





tight all over; but, then, that other one is slender 
and quick in her movements without seeming to 
know it.” 

‘* Elsie Schuyler,’’ said Peggy, ‘‘ can stan’ wid 
de best ; vat of de oder one’s gown ?”’ 

‘¢ Oh, that’s what they call a perriot, made of 
gray Indian taffeta. You saw it had dark stripes 
of the same color with two collars—the one yellow 
and the other white; both of them trimmed with 
blue silk fringe.’’ 

They went on in this way, and we must let them, 
and return back to the church, which was not dis- 
missed when these two came out. At the close of 
the service alluded to, a note was put into the 
hand of the Dominie, as he was about to dismiss the 
people, which ran thus: 


** Rev. Sir: 

‘‘If there be no impediment in the way, we 
wish to engage your services at present, for the 
same purpose as our friends now made happy by 
you, BERTRAM CLINTON. 

**P. S.—We prefer being married with a ring.’’ 

The good man smiled assent, saying, with a 
cunning eye, as he looked around: 

‘¢ Another marriage service to be gone through ; 
all who are tired may now leave.’’ 

He knew very well that curiosity was at too 
high a pitch to allow any one to go out; but he 
sat down, more for the purpose of considering 
within himself than for anything else. 

‘Let the parties desirous of entering the holy 
state of matrimony come forward.’’ Here Ber- 
tram and Margaret stood up, with Teunis and 
Elsie on either side, supported by Clarence. At 
the same instant, and while the arrangements were 
going forward, there stepped up through the mid- 
dle aisle a man and woman, muffled in large 
cloaks, taking a place behind the bridegroom and 
bride. The house had been so crowded, no one 
had observed them till that moment, and all were 
taken so with surprise that every pulse ceased. 
The Dominie almost stumbled at the beginning of 
the service. 

However, he proceeded as before, with the 
additional part of the ring, which being out of the 
line of a Dutch minister, was handled somewhat 
awkwardly by him; but remembering what he 
had seen in England, he was not entirely ignorant. 

The closing prayer was this time improvised. 
The good man’s heart was too full to follow any 
form, and throwing his soul into his words, he 
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uttered himself, so that tears fell from eyes unused 
to weeping. 

‘©O Lord God of our fathers, bless these parties, 
in their basket and in their store, in their soul and 
in their body. Make thema blessing to the church, 
to the world, and toeach other. May every thread 
of roughening earthliness be disentwined from the 
connecting bond; so that between themselves it 
may be soft as divine love, and yet strong and in- 
severable as that which unites the saints to one 
Lord ; in one faith, in one baptism, and one mar- 
riage, till all four be presented, without spot or 
wrinkle, in the presence of God, at the marriage 
supper of the Lamb in the New Jerusalem, where 
love and righteousness only reign. Amen.’’ 

The Amen was responded to in a clear, full 
voice by the stranger, who stood up behind the 
parties along with a female muffled in a veil that 
fell low to her waist. The sound of the Amen 
startled the whole house, not excepting the Domi- 
nie himself; for it rung like the word of command 
heard at the head of aregiment. And by the time 
the audience had recovered from their amazement, 
the new bride had turned and flung herself into the 
open arms of the unknown woman, merely saying, 
Mother! but so piercingly that it thrilled through 
the soul, as if Nature herself spoke by human lips. 
Margaret’s transport was so great that all began to 
fear for the effect of that joy. The cup became 
suddenly full and surged over, so that she be- 
came for the time unconscious of happiness or of 
grief. 

The stranger, vigorous and resolute, in a moment 
lifted the fragile creature, pale as a lily, in his 
arms, walking through the aisle with a step that 
clanged on the floor, making every one hold his 
breath, till he reached the door, where a vehicle 
stood ready, into which he put the unconscious 
bride, mounting himself with a bound up to the 
seat, saying at the same time, ‘drive briskly.’’ 
Two other wagons drove away the rest of the party, 
including Teunis and Elsie. The swooning and 
over-happy Margaret soon recovered her joyous 
smiling face, so that by the time they came in 
sight of the river and the ship, she was weeping 
anew, in thought of parting from her dear deliverer. 
They took a warm embrace and then another, 
waving adieus till the vessel was out of sight. 

The explanation of these sudden transformations 
is easy by him that understandeth. When Teunis 
told the ’Yfvrow of his good luck with Martin, and 





of their intentions for the morning, that careful 
lady said : 

‘*Who will be your bridesman? Do you think 
the young lady would stand with Elsie ?’’ 

There were difficulties unforeseen by the young 
Dutchman, but his counsellor was equal to the oc- 
casion, so rising up she said: 

‘*Go your ways, and engage the young gentle- 
man for your side, I will see the other side sup- 
ported.”’ 

This hint was taken by Teunis, who made Clar- 
ence his friend. The thought darted through the 
young heroic brother’s mind, ‘* Why not make 
both parties happy, so finishing what has been 
worked for so hard by Bertram ?’’ 

It only required his earnest voice and warm 
heart, to plead for his cousin, and the thing was 
done. He told the whole story of Elsie’s self- 
sacrifice and devotion to Margaret, so that nothing 
could be refused to her or to her friends. 

‘*T promised,’’ said the knight to Bertram, ‘‘on 
the eve of that miserable attack, that if Margaret 
could be recovered, their hands should be joined. I 
shall keep my word of honor; only, Georgiana, we 
must go up in disguise. This pass from our cousin 
George Clinton, will carry us safely through.” 

And as the Dominie said afterwards, ‘* he came, 
and saw, and yielded.’”’ 

A short time after the events recorded in the 
preceding history had transpired, and before the 
wonder was entirely past, the Dominie was sitting 
in his study when Tom entered, followed by Unga, 
the deformed child of Dora. He stood in the 
middle of the room puffing out his breath, while 
his head rose up, and as it fell he drew in the sur- 
rounding air, so that the spectator could imagine 
that he saw a swirl, like a small whirlpool, around 
the strange creature. 

‘*What now, you limb of Sathanus,’’ said the 
student of Leyden, lifting up his eyes from a large 
Latin folio that he was amusing himself with. 
‘* What news from the realms of darkness ?”’ 

‘* Please youd reberence,’’ said Tom, in a very 
low manner, ‘‘ Unga hab someting frob the high’d 
legions to ’municate frob de prince ob de air an’ 
powers.” 

‘** Prince of the power of the air.’ You fool, 
quote the Scripture correctly and go out with you, 
for I see that you want to know all about Unga’s 
message ; but begone.”’ 

Unga’s head rose a few inches higher, and was 
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followed by an eldritch scream, out of doors, that 
made the minister’s man run to see what was the 
cause. In the meantime the Dwarf put a package 
into the hand of the Dominie, sitting down him- 
self as if he were at home. The letter ran thus: 

‘* REVERENDISSIMO Domino: When we last met 
in my retreat, we parted scarcely agreeing in our 
opinions concerning that particular Providence 
which you Calvinists believe in. Occurrences 
which have lately taken place, have gone to con- 
vince me, whatever Calvin would say were he in 
your place, that no plan is ever carried through 
agreeably to that laid down by its architect. 
Were I going to preach to you, as you have held 
forth to me, it would be from the words of our im- 
mortal bard, a man, though you may not allow it, 
equal to Calvin: 

There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may. 

‘*T have been marking out my timber, and hew 
ing it like the great King Solomon in the wilder- 
ness, deeming all the time that my fabric was com- 
ing to perfection, when to my amazement I found 
that the tools I was using rose up against me, and 
have carried out a purpose not of my own inven- 
tion. 

‘* You have pronounced me to be a double-sided 
man ; and if appearances were to be your ground 
of judgment, I am many-sided ; but in the face of 
all those signs, I have had one ruling passion— 
REVENGE. 

**T tell you now freely I sought to be revenged 
on Sir Henry Clinton, because he favored my 
enemy; but my design on him was only a step 
toward the depth of my purpose—the deep dam- 
nation of Clifford. 

**T have lived these two years past for nothing 
else. I found my way to the presence of Wash- 
ington, obtained a commission in the secret ser- 
vice, took up my quarters at the foot of your 
mountain, on the lines between the contending 
armies, assumed characters that were obnoxious to 
me—wizard, spook, hermit—anything that would 
further my fell purpose—ReEvENGE. All kinds of 





persons were taken into my service; forgetful as I 
became, that every man and woman, as well as I, 
had a mind of their own, and a purpose of their 
own to carry out, which could not in all parts 
harmonize with mine. Yet I went on planning, as 
if they were passive instruments, moulded after my 
wisdom and for my ends. 

**T found out my mistake; that villain Kiska- 
taam, whom I employed to decoy Clifford here, 
by offering to abduct the knight’s daughter, had 
vengeance of his own that he sought to visit on the 
head of Sir Henry Clinton; and while carrying 
that out, another passion for her took possession 
of his bosom, disappointing me of my expecta- 
tions of retaining her under my guardianship, as 
a punishment upon her father and future surety 
for myself. 

‘*Nor did I succeed better through my agent 
Elsie; one of another and of a nobler nature. By 
degrees she was winning upon my own affections, 
and I shall not now avow all that was in my heart 
coneerning her. One thing I was certain of for 
the time, when I found that Miss Clinton had 
fallen into her hand, that all was at my disposal ; 
but the high-minded mountain maid was too di- 
rect in her purpose to be led into any labyrinth of 
mine. What you were pleased to designate as 
‘theatrical’ could not be understood by her in 
her exceeding truthfulness; and I was prevented 
from taking possession of the person of Miss 
Clinton entirely through her determination of 
purpose. All came within an ace of an utter 
failure. I have just escaped being caught in my 
own craftiness, and the villain Clifford has only 
received a part of his punishment. 

‘* REVENGE burns still in my breast, and must 
till the vow recorded in heaven be fulfilled. I am 
off, prowling like the wolf, round Fort Niagara ; 
and woe to my victim, should he leave that place 
of refuge. His blood only can cool this malignant 


fire that burns, durns for REVENGE. 
‘‘T am, Reverendissimo Domino, 
‘* Your admirer, 
“gc.” 
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By WarREN WALTERS. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


Wit wide-eyed surprise Leila listened to this 
outspoken admiration for herself, and endeavored 
to apply the plummet of self-examination, and see 
how near she came to the standard of this man’s 
ideal. 

Had Dorcas Brosius been an observer instead of 
a dreamer, she would have asked herself the mean- 
ing of Francois Faber’s stealthy, covert glances at 
her niece, and perhaps have questioned the mean- 
ing of the subtle study he made of the changing 
expression on her face. 

‘* Thy brother must have been deceived by thy 
letters; there is naught in me to call forth such 
words,’’ meekly said the fair girl, as the blushes 
were rippling from her cheek to their hiding- 
place. 

‘*T cannot call your remark modest, since mo- 
desty presupposes the knowledge of some personal 
charm which the possessor disclaims or represses. 
I see that you are perfectly ignorant of your at- 
traction in person or speech to men who, like my 
brother and myself, have lived in the garish light 
of a fashionable world.’’ Seeing that the sweet 
face was again brilliant with blushes, he explained : 
‘Miss Brosius, if you measure my words by the 
standard of compliments, you do me great injustice. 
I would be ashamed to utter such bold and indeli- 
cate flattery; but when one states facts, plain 
words would best befit them. I hold it no less a 
fact to describe this spotless lily as beautifully 
pure, as to speak of you as possessing the charm 
of innocence. It is as absurd to flatter this fra- 
grant bloom, as to style the statement of self- 
evident facts about an unconscious human being 
society compliment. You can have no idea what 
a fresh, invigorating presence you carry with you 
to an ennuied man like me; it is as exhilarating 
and grateful as the breath from the ocean, or an 
inhalation of the spicery of the woods.”’ 

During more than half of this monologue the 
speaker had his eyes closed, and did not observe 
the effect on the young girl, When at last he 
ceased, he raised the lids, and noticing the almost 
painful embarrassment of one of his audience, 
sprang to his feet, and exclaimed : 





‘* Heedless maunderer that I am! my speech 
has given you pain, and that of all things I would 
spare you. I have driven you away,’’ he con- 
tinued, seeing her about to leave. ‘‘ Forgive me, 
ere you go!”’ 

‘Forgiveness is not necessary where no harm 
has been meant. Thee wilt not again so speak.’’ 

With many earnest words and promises, Francois 
followed her to the gate ; his words were patheti- 
cally humble. 

When next they gathered in the artist’s room, 
every sign of cloud had disappeared. She had 
wondered if the portrait would still be in the same 
place, and, with a sense of gratification, she ob- 
served it standing in the same spot; only now 
some rich-hued hangings had been disposed about 
it in the form of a canopy, which greatly height- 
ened the effect. Francois led them into the room, 
and narrowly scanned her face. He saw the ex- 
ultant glance come across her retina, while one of 
triumph came over his. This time the talk ran 
lightly on various matters but for a short period, 
when Francois dexterously introduced the portrait, 
and there the converse anchored until the sitting 
was over. Yesterday the young painter had 
sung the praises of his fair subject; to-day 
he chanted pzans in honor of the far-distant 
brother. Yesterday it had been a monologue, 
to-day it was a dialogue; then it was flames of 
modesty which covered her cheek, now it was the 
torch of excitement. Amid the stream of anec- 
dote, incident, and narrative which poured from 
his lips, Francois often sought the young girl’s 
face, and out of the corner of his eye seemed to 
exult at her growing enthusiasm. She plied him 
with question upon question, to which he gave 
answer in the most passionless voice; and before 
either was aware that the time had passed so 
rapidly, Dorcas returned long enough from her 
revery to call the hour which measured the extent 
of the ‘‘sitting.”’ 

A week later another méeting occurred, the pic- 
ture having advanced rapidly towards completion. 
Leila took her accustomed place, but manifested 
no little uneasiness, apparently unnoticed by the 
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artist. At length she asked permission to change 
her seat, and the alteration was made. With a 
meaning smile, Francois observed that in her new 
position she could command a view of the por- 
trait, which had been placed out of range of her 
line of sight. An observer would almost have 
been persuaded, from the expression on the paint- 
er’s face, that he had designedly shifted its posi- 
tion. The painting after that incident went along 
smoothly, and although Francois endeavored to 
introduce the old subject, Leila would take no 
part or lot in the matter. He allowed some sur- 
prise to creep upon his face, which we who are 
looking behind the canvas can see, and which the 
same canvas hides from Leila. Here his craft 
was at fault, and instead of wondering thereat, he 
might have predicted it days before. He gave a 
few strokes more, with contracted brow, and then, 
with a brightened face, said: 

‘Oh, Miss Brosius, I thought to tempt you fo 
listen to my gossip about my brother in order to 
fill a little commission he gave me. But you seem 
to take no interest in the theme to-day, thus mak- 
ing my task more difficult.’’ 

‘* Thou hast heard again from thy brother ?’’ she 
asked, in joyful surprise. 

‘¢ Yes, in truth, I have; and he has, moreover, 
sent you a souvenir,’’ slowly enunciated the young 
man. 

The blushes came rushing to her cheek, and in 
a moment she had forgotten the resolution of the 
previous day to suppress all conversation about the 
stranger, as she eagerly exclaimed : 

‘* Why hast thou kept it back until now?’’ 

With a strange laugh, Francois averred : 

‘*You gave me no opportunity. As I before 
said, I was endeavoring to ‘lead up to the subject’ 
as the writers say. Excuse me until I get your 
package.” 

Leila once more alone (for one could hardly say 
of Dorcas Brosius that she was part of the com- 
pany) was alternately remorseful and elated, and 
in consequence more than miserable. What could 
she do? Her natural instinct resembled a magnet. 
Positively, she would receive the gift; negatively, 
repel it. So between the two powers she was dis- 
tracted. She turned at last in her desperation to 
the portrait, and the sunny smile on the painted 
canvas was so assuring and so gentle, that the 
positive arm of her mental magnet overpowered 
the other, and by the time Francois returned all 








qualms had been removed. The package, untied 
and unwrapped, disclosed a superb copy of Shak- 
speare, bound in panels of iridescent seashells and 
heavy dead gold ornaments. Besides this was a 
bracelet of coral and a cameo pin of rare work- 
manship. Her eyes glistened as she noted their 
exquisite beauty and the changing lights on the 
mother-of-pearl. Wrapt in an examination of 
their lovely colors, no thoughts of their value ob- 
truded. Meanwhile the artist worked rapidly 
upon his picture. 

A partial reaction of the negative pole began to 
assert itself after she became more accustomed to 
their beauty, and in almost childlike accents she 
asked : 

‘‘What beautiful things! Am I to keep them?’’ 

‘*Most certainly. Bertram sent them as souvenirs. 
The shells and corals were gathered by himself, as 
as he has gathered hundreds of others.’’ Here 
the expression on her face changed, and disap- 
pointment gathered in her eyes, which the next 
sentence drove away. ‘‘ But, he writes, ‘these 
were the most exquisite of all, and selected espe- 
cially for you.” The cameo is, as you can see, 
very skillfully wrought. It is a Beatrice; the back- 
ground, bust, and prison-bars are all cut from one 
stone, each of the three divisions representing a 
different strata,”’ 

The next sitting and the last was three weeks 
later, and not even then was Leila to see the pic- 
ture upon which Francois Faber was engaged. In 
the interval, Leila has sent over to the mansion a 
dainty little note of thanks to Bertram Faber, and 
had in reply received one from Francois, stating 
that the note had been enclosed that day to his 
brother. 

The three weeks of leisure, Leila had resolved, 
were to be devoted mainly to the art of staying 
away from the Faber residence, and the drowning 
of Bertram Faber in the waters of Lethe. Miss 
Dorcas, had she known the cause of her charge’s 
whimsies and violence, would have turned parlia- 
mentarian, and insisted on striking out the word 
Lethe and substituting therefor the Stygian waves. 
Leila was a revelation, and a trying one, to Miss 
Dorcas during those three weeks. The revelation 


was not a matter of steady growth, but of fits and 
starts; it was cumulative besides; that is to say, 
the spasms were each in turn more surprising, and 
excited the interior peace of the placid old soul 
The last sennight had de- 


with more violence. 
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stroyed the fair fabric of her visions, and every 
one knows what it is to have one’s castles tumbling 
about their ears, even though that castle be of airy 
masonry and mystic joinery. It was now twice 
six working and one Lord’s day since her imagi- 
nation had uninterruptedly and duceltly played 
under her pepper-and-salt curls. Twice six secular 
days and one sacred day, because the visions of 
the latter were decorously religious, and instead of 
rioting among worldly silks, army and naval 
officers, and brown-stone fronts, they reveled in 
Solomon’s temple, fine needlework, pomegranates, 
wealthy Centurions, and Scribes and Pharisees. It 
is not easy to convey a just idea of Leila’s methods 
and madness, for it was so petty and nervous. 
But then it was Leila Brosius, the calm, sweet- 
voiced Leila; and that made all the difference im- 
aginable. The ring-dove scolding in parrot’s 
plumes was quite as uncomfortable as the parrot 
wearing the claws and beak of an eagle. Indeed, 
matters were so disenchanting that the guardian 
meditated flight and a return of her charge to 
paternal arms. Before this course was decided 
upon, the atmosphere brightened a little, and the 
last sitting came about. That was a memorable 
day for the aunt. During that operation she had 
actually indulged in an eminently satisfactory 
seance. 

Once in the atelier, she considered herself re- 
lieved from duty until the time for retiring came. 
The aunt was simplicity itself, although in a widely 
different sense of qualification than when the word 
was applied to her niece. Francois, with subtle 
craft, had metaphorically closed her eyes and 
stopped her ears. He had charmed wisely. At 
the very time the sentinel should have been 
most on guard and alert, by some species of reason- 
ing best known to herself, she tacitly turned over 
her post to the enemy. Leila had a dim percep- 
tion of this rank treason, and resenting it, in the 
same sort of blind unreason, had vented her tem- 
per upon the confiding Dorcas. Of course, she 
was not so constituted as to see all this clearly, 
but had it been reasoned out, her aunt’s dereliction 
and her own dissatisfaction with herself would have 
been discovered as the mainspring of the conduct 
toward that good lady. 

Francois saw signals of a perturbed mind in his 
‘* subject,’’ and had the magic mirror whereof we 
read in fairy tales been held before him, and the 
secret workings of his heart or intellect presented, 








the reader might have observed a little thrill of 
joy running through the cardiacal region. Con- 
siderable changes had been made in the room, 
some new articles of furniture had taken the place 
of those present on former occasions, and the quiet 
curtains which once had depended in careless grace 
from the embayed windows were now replaced 
with more brilliant colors. But what was more 
noticeable to Leila was the absence of Bertram’s 
portrait. She made a detour of the room with 
wistful eyes, but there was no suggestion of its 
presence. The curtains were drawn back as far as 
possible, and the sunlight came tiding in with 
great waves on all sides. The chamber seemed 
almost metamorphosed by the sunlight glare, which 
touched with boldness every recess and object 
therein. Leila shifted uneasily on her chair, and 
conversation seemed tolag. Still the artist painted 
on unconsciously, and the fair girl becoming less 
and less at her ease, until at last, with the faintest 
quiver in her voice, she asked, ‘* Hast thou de- 
struyed thy brother’s likeness ?”’ 

Before the words were all uttered she regretted the 
speech, as she saw the artist’s emotionless eye rest 
upon her face as if reading her inmost soul, and 
then with steady pupil range the room in search 
of the portrait. 

‘*T presume William has removed it to another 
room. I had not noticed the vacant spot,’’ he 
nonchalantly answered, and then went coolly on 
painting. 

Leila was in torture; and the very effort she 
made to calm her excited nerves only aggravated 
the matter. The portrait was the point upon which 
she had fixed her attention, and even when con- 
versation was brisk, the picture strangely held it. 
She had studied every line and touch of the brush 
until it was familiar; every stroke and tint com- 
municated its peculiar and characteristic trait. It 
had become necessary to her peace of mind, as the 
nearest approach to the living person. 

‘*Something annoys you, Miss Brosius; can I 
do anything to make you more at ease?”’ politely 
asked the artist. 

Had Leila spoken the words uppermost in her 
mind, she would have called for the return of the 
portrait, but she contented herself by asking that 
the curtains be drawn closer. This done, the 
painting went on as silently as before, the artist 
apparently engrossed in his work. In Leila’s mind 
a striggle was in progress, and after a lapse of 
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some moments she ended it by asking for the por- 
trait after this fashion : 

‘*T am almost ashamed to ask thee to grant a 
favor, but I have been so accustomed to seeing thy 
brother’s face opposite me, that I am actually un- 
comfortable without it !”’ 

Ringing the bell at once, he ordered the servant 
who answered to bring down the portrait, and 
smilingly addressed his ‘‘ subject :”’ 

** Ah, you have found him good company! I 
can take that as a compliment to my work, since 
in his own person he isa rarecompanion. I most 
certainly have reason to be proud of it, and I only 
hope the portrait upon which I am now engaged 
will be half as true to life as that of Bertram’s.’’ 

The servant returned, bringing with him the 
easel and canvas. 

** Now, Miss Brosius, have it placed as you like,’’ 
quietly said the artist. The troubled look lifted 
from her face, and she bade the man place it in its 
old position. After it was disposed to her liking, 
the servant threw back the curtains, and Leila, 
with eyes aglow, gave it a satisfied glance. An 
astonished look and quick pallor came over the 
young girl’s face as she exclaimed, with so much 
vehemence that Dorcas tumbled from her lofty 
castles to common earth: ‘* What hast thou done 
to thy brother’s face?’’ and leaving her fauteuil 
she advanced rapidly to the easel to unravel the 
mystery. 

Both artist and aunt vacated their seats, warned 
by the anguish plainly noticeable in the exclama- 
tion. He answered: 

‘*T never dreamed that yours was an artist’s eye, 
Miss Brosius, and could so soon detect a touch or 
two of the brush. There,’’ he explained, ‘‘1 have 
repaired the mischief,’’ as with several rapid strokes 
he restored the expression to the picture. The 
little interjection which escaped Leila, as she re- 
turned to her chair, was mingled grief, joy and 
chagrin. 

“*Oh!”’ 

Francois, turning to his work, gave a pedantic 
explanation of the matter. The veriest touch from 
his brush, a trifling movement of the spot of white 
in the eye, the depres:ion of one eyelid, and a 
downward curve at the corner of the lips in place 
of the upward, had brought about the metamor- 
phosis. At length he dilated upon the Améas 
luteus, the contraction of the ebicularis palpebra- 
rum, and the muscles of the mouth. This was all 





very dreary for Leila. She stood it as long as 
possible, end then broke out with: 

“‘Why didst thou spoil my picture, Mr. Faber?’’ 
for she felt an ownership in the portrait. 

‘* Miss Brosius, I thought to perfect the likeness ; 
there was something about it not quite true to life, 
and I thought to experiment with the face; I almost 
flattered myself that I had succeeded.”’ 

‘*Succeeded! Why thy brush wronged thy 
brother’s whole nature; the cruel, mocking eyes, 
and the evil mouth, calledst thou that improve- 
ment?’’ hotly answered the maiden. 

“You have seen my brother, then ?”’ 

The excited glare died at once out of her eyes, 
and abashed, she cowered back in her chair. ‘‘It 
was true,’’ she thought, ‘‘I never have seen this 
man; it is not for me to say what is like and 
unlike him. Foolish girl that I am, what snares I 
have wound about my path! What should I care 
if Francois Faber does despite to my cherished 
fancies? And yet I docare. I have formed an 
afféction for a man whom I know not. He has 
grown dearer than all else to me, though I have 
seen but his painted semblance. Around my 
every idea and hope Bertram Faber is entwined.”’ 
These and a thousand other thoughts crowded 
through her brain before she answered. 

‘‘Thee knowest I have not seen him with the 
eye of flesh; thy rebuke is meet.’’ Passionately 
she continued, ‘‘And yet, even then, how could 
you destroy Bertram Faber’s face with thy hateful 
brush ?”’ 

**You are equally unfortunate in your second 
attack, Miss Brosius. You cannot criticise what 
you have not seen, much less call in question the 
right of a artist to guide his brush as fancy 
chooses.’’ This was spoken with a laughing face, 
but there was also an infusion of sarcasm in the 
tone. Leila looked up astonished at this, the first 
rude speech from the artist’s lips. It was as a dash 
of cold water to her bearing, and made her once 
more assume the mild, h@mble mein of her 
mother’s people. Very meekly she replied : 

** Friend Faber, thee hast done well to quell my 


| unruly speech.”’ 


So divinely meek was this speech, and endorsed 


| as it was by the drooped eyelids, the dimpling of 


the cheek, as well as the exchange of the spirited 
pose of the head for one of abashed submission, 
that Francois deeply regretted his cruel speech, 
and resuming his most gracious manner, talked in 
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a brilliant, confiding way of that one subject so 
dear to her. 

The sitting ended ; Francois invited them back 
that day week to have their first view of the por- 
trait. Leila’s manner during the week had veered 
to another point of the compass. Mow she would 
be alone, much to Aunt Dorcas’s relief. In the 
quiet of her chamber, she took up Shakspeare, and 
reveled in that treasure-trove. There she found 
words to suit her passion, and delighted in all the 
forms of ardent emotions. There were times in 
which she was depressed, and bitterly denounced 
herself for having given reins to her feeling, and 
cruelly scourged and mortified her love. What an 
abyss had she fallen into? Why had she allowed 
herself to think of Bertram, and listen to his 
praises! Perhaps she would never see him, never, 
never, never! The agony of this thought was un- 
endurable, and vainly she wished her mother back 
that she might pillow her head upon her breast, 
and pour out her soul. She imagined the words 
in which she would confide all, and in what glow- 
ing phrases she would depict the object of her 
passion. In this last thought she forgot her grief 
and fears, for she had a thousand ways in which to 
picture his speech and carriage. 

A brighter morning than that on which Leila 
and Dorcas visited the Faber mansion seldom 
shone. A flakeless sky, and a breezy air, full of 
vigor and elasticity, and the vegetation glittering 
in the sun from the morning’s shower, all conspired 
to render the walk enjoyable. Leila was in 
brighter spirits than she had been. The exercise 
had deepened the tint on her cheek, as the air had 
given radiance to her eyes. Francois met them at 
the door in spirits equally lively. Evidently he 
had given especial attention to his dress, and from 
some cause, a bright flush mounted his cheeks. 
Gaily he led them to the atelier, and placed them 
where best they could see his work. He withdrew 
the covering, and watched the faces of his critics. 
A gratified blush crimsoned Leila’s cheek as she 
saw the picture before her. ‘* Could she really be 
as fair to look upon as that canvas?’’ she mused. 
Her mirror told no such tale! What would Ber- 
tram think of her could he see this? Would 
Francois copy it and send it to his brother—the 
brother who had been so lavish in praise of an un- 
seen maiden? It was also a period of supreme 
enjoyment to the artist as he noted the effect of 
the portrait upon the two women. He had given 





his best efforts to the work, and he felt well repaid 
for his labor by the evident admiration visible 
on the faces of his visitors. Leila glanced from 
one canvas to the other; side by side these 
pictures stood, and this thought she could not re- 
press: ‘‘ Shall we ever stand thus together in real 
life—thou and I?’’ 

After some conversation, the situation grew em- 
barrassing. ‘The business of their visit was over, 
and it did not seem exactly proper to leave at 
once, and yet what was there else to be done than 
bid the young painter adieu; and after an awkward 
sentence or two, they left the house. 

The afternoon following, Leila was startled by 
the approach of a servant from the Faber mansion, 
and a feeling that some catastrophe had occurred. 
He bore a message from his master, asking Leila 
to call that evening. The messenger went on to 
say also that Francois was not expected to live 
much longer, having sustained a fatal injury by 
falling down a ravine during one of his midnight 
rambles. He had been found there the next 
morning insensible, and a doctor from the city at 
once summoned, who warned the patient that his 
tenure of life was exceedingly short. A carriage 
came for Lelia before dusk, and she, with Dorcas, 
were driven rapidly to the house. On their way 
the driver informed them that his master was 
slowly sinking, and that Dr. Dracol was of the 
opinion that the vital spark would soon be extin- 
guished. They were met by the doctor, and 
ushered into the chamber of death. No sooner 
were they in the chamber, than Francois asked all 
to leave the room but Leila, and all but she silently 
withdrew. Francois was suffering no pain, but 
was apparently very weak. He motioned her to 
sit down at a chair by the bedside, and with his 
face turned from hers, began to speak rapidly, as 
if conscious that the time for him was short : 

‘Leila Brosius, I have sent for you to undo mis- 
chief and a great wrong I have done you. The 
doctor says I have but a short time to live, and I 
want to undo some of iny work. Your pure sweet 
face attracted me from the first, but it is only 
lately that I knew I loved you supremely. I shall 
not ask you whether that love is returned, for I 
could not bear to hear your answer, and yet why 
should it make any difference? A little while and 
it will not matter one way or the other. Let me 
say for myself that I had no idea of the wrong I 
was doing, and that it brought with it its own 
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punishment.’’ Turning his head toward the weep- 
ing girl, he gave her a piercing look, and asked, 
‘Can you bear a sudden sorrow? You must pre- 
pare yourself to receive a dagger into your heart, 
driven home by the hand of one you thought a 
friend; I am a murderer, and yet I meant no 
harm. I was fascinated with the study of psy- 
chology, and read and studied all writers on the sub- 
ject. I was likewise a skilled anatomist, and my 
nerves were hardened in dissecting rooms. I 
sought to find out the wonders of those secrets, 
the passions and the nerves. The first day I saw 
you, the tempter came to me and suggested the 
trial on you of some of my theories. I meant 
you no harm, nor did I ever think that evil would 
come of it. I thought no more of it than I would 
of the cleavage of a crystal, or the analysis of a 
chemical compound. It was only at the last sit- 
ting that my eyes were opened, and I sought to 
undo iny sin. I was awakened to the knowledge 
of it by the discovery of the love I had for you, 
which was changing my old habits, and had life 
been granted me, I might have undone it all. I 
say that the passion for you, and your sweet speech 
and gentle manners opened my eyes, and I saw the 
evil sown by me eating into your life. I then re- 
solved to work backward and remove the canker- 
spot, but this accident has come between me and 
my purpose. I have no brother,’’ he gasped. 
Leila’s face grew pale; she trembled from head 
to foot, and the hot tears ceased to roll from her 
eyes. He motioned for wine, and with shaking 
hand she poured out and handed him the glass. 
After it was swallowed, he continued: ‘‘ You were 
so innocent, so guileless, and so different from all 
others, that I yielded to the tempter and prepared 
that portrait, sitting up at night to embody in its 
expression and features the idea of a noble man, 
one whose thoughts were pure, and whose life was 
without guile. I wanted to see what effect the 
presence of such a face would have upon you, 
because you were, I thought, so susceptible and 
innocent. I followed up that by constant refer- 
ences to the qualities and manners of the man. 
Up stairs in my room, you will find the ‘syllabus’ 
as it were of his character, the soul with which I 
endowed a canvas portrait. To make this was far 
harder than to paint the picture. You will now 
recall all my little designs and tricks to interest 
you ina person who had no existence. Believe 
me, Leila, I had no thought of entangling your 





soul. The cursed curiosity of my nature led me 
into the experiment ; the cost of it to you I never 
counted; I thought to amuse myself, and you as 
well. Can you, oh, Leila, the purest one of all 
earth’s daughters, can you forgive me?’’ He 
waited a moment, looked into her now staring 
eyes, and then repeated the question, to which she 
answered : 

‘‘Francois Faber, thou didst lie to me, and lead 
my soul astray.’’ 

** This is my punishment—to go down to hell, 
unforgiven! Was it not enough that I saw my 
own burning love swallowed up in the very ex- 
periment I made? You loved my creation, and 
not the creator of it. Had I foreseen it, never 
would the evil one have persuaded me do aught. 
And yet, Leila, loved one, I swear to you that I 
never meant you harm. I have digged a pit for 
another, and fallen therein myself. I did not 
mean to touch you with even so mucli as the 
shadow of pain. I am innocent. Will you not 
forgive me? For I have loved you truly; and as 
soon as I saw you in the toils I turned me about to 
withdraw your lily-white heart from the pit. Oh, 
how I have repented me of my sin! Leila, I 
loved you—oh, I loved you with a love that never 
was known to man! Give me, by your touch, by 
a spoken word, your forgiveness !’’ 

The agony of this speech, and the anguish of 
soul, drew Leila’s thoughts from herself, and her 
eyes melted with divine pity. She clasped his 
hand, and brokenly whispered : 

‘* Francois, I do forgive you; seek One higher 
than I.”’ Tears fell rapidly from her eyes, and 
one or two fell upon his hand. He started, and 
looked at her face, and saw from whence the hot 
baptism had fallen, and an ecstatic glow filled his 
eyes, as he drew her towards him, and gently whis- 
pered : 

‘* Leila, my darling, I know you have forgiven 
me. Think of me sometimes, I have given you 
everything I own; just do what you will with it; 
do good with it. I know you will. Keep some- 


thing of mine specially to remind you of one who 


loved much, and suffered much. 
good-by, darling.’’ 


Good-by, Leila; 
Even as she put her trem- 


bling lips to his forehead, and her arm about his 
neck, to lift him, if possible, to an easier position, 
his spirit fled, leaving on his face the sunny smile 
that had so charmed her when in life. 

Years have gone by since then, and but yester- 
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day I saw the placid face of Leila Brosius, with | name is to be found on the marble slab over the 
her pure white and pink complexion, going about | entrance, just under the words, ‘‘ He loved much; 
on an errand of mercy. It was Leila Brosius in | he suffered much.’’ In Leila’s room are two pic- 
spite of the Quaker garb, and a gentle step instead | tures, whose history she never tells; and hidden 
of a springing one; while in her eyes one could | away in a bureau drawer are a volume of Shak- 











see an ineffable peace, begotten of some deep 
anguish. Her name has not been blazoned about, 


speare, bound beautifully in mother-of-pearl and 
dead gold, a coral bracelet, a cameo, and a hand- 


but the money of Francois Faber, in her hands, | some opal. 


has compassed and brightened scenes of squalor, | 
of poverty and despair; an asylum for ‘‘ Magda- | 


lenes’’ is her special care, and Francois Faber’s 





Where’er her troubled path may be, 

The Lord’s sweet pity with her go; 
The outward, wayward life we see; 

The hidden springs we may not know. 





THE FASCINATION OF A FASHIONABLE IDEA. 


By LEonipas. 


It seems to be the tendency of the popular mind 
to run into extremes with regard to nearly all sub- 
jects. The middle way, spite of the classical axiom 
which declares it to be the safest, is very rarely, or 
never, the popular way. There is a perennial 
charm in exaggeration, which fascinates us in the 
face of our better judgment. The inevitable out- 
come of this lax practice is a sort of pendulum 
motion in the currents of thought and opinion—a 
lack of stability and: certainty as to any matter 
whatever, and a habit of following the fashion of 
the day in matters of thought and speculation as 
mechanically as we do with regard to ceremony 
and costume—just as if fact and truth, like ‘‘ leather 
and prunella,’’ were mere conventional things. 
The Great Muscular Idea, with which certain of 
our fiction writers and popular lecturers have been 
so industriously indoctrinating the American peo- 
ple for some dozen years past, offers a fair illus- 
tration of the tendency to which we allude. We 
are taught to look upon muscle, and bone, and 
nerve, and sinew as the types of all conceivable 
excellencies in the heroes depicted for our admira- 
tion—and, by inference, of course, to regard the 
absence of these anatomical analogues as evidence 
of inferiority or insignificance. Now, granted 
that to be strong is a very good thing, it does not 
follow that muscular strength is necessarily or 
even generally conjoined with any other kind of 
strength whatever. 

A generation or so back the popular idea inclined 
the other way. Then, in the days of our boyhood, 
it was the slender, delicate, limp, sallow, ‘‘ intel- 








lectual-looking’’ man, with the bare Byronic throat 
flanked by the voluminous shirt collar, who was 
the personification of genius and ‘‘all the talents.’’ 
This sort of idea, moreover, had prevailed for a 
long time, and it seems to have reached a stereo- 
typed form in the days of Dr. Watts, who in reply- 
ing to some observations on his diminutive stature, 
is said to have improvised the well-kuown verse : 
Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
And mete the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 

The world endorsed the sentiment of the worthy 
doctor’s quatrain, and the fictitionists and orators 
of his days, and of days long after, did the same, 
as any one may see who will take the trouble to 
look but cursorily over the ‘‘ circulating’’ litera- 
ture of the closing of the last and opening of the 
present century. The old idea and the new one 
are, we think, both equally wanting in any solid 
basis—both are pendulum notions, equally distant 
from the plumb-line of truth—the new muscular 
one being just a centripetal swing back again, an 
inevitable reaction from the old one. That both 
notions are mischievous there can be no doubt: 
the old one led many weak minds to asceticism, 
and others to reckless dissipation; and the new 
one is productive of consequences just as evil. 

We hear complaints from time to time to the 
effect that our Universities, the great national es- 
tablishments for the education of the intellect, are 
in danger of becoming mere training-grounds for 
the body; and it is said that of late years they 
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have turned out a far greater number of accom- 
plished athletes than of accomplished scholars— 
that rowing, running, and leaping are preferred to 
the classics, and the Tripos is postponed in favor 
of football, pitching the bar, and other favorite 
exercises. What truth there is in the libel we do 
not pretend to say; there is, however, one ugly 
consequence of the furor for muscularity which 
marks the rising men among the upper classes, 
which one must be blind not to recognize, and 
which grows more repulsive and more formidable 
every year; and that is, the spread of the love of 
sport, as it is absurdly called, among all classes of 
the population. There might be little harm in 
sport, if sport were what the term implies—inno- 
cent amusement and excitement; but in the 
present day, sport is but another name for gamb- 
ling, uuless it is also another name for cruelty. 
No trial of strength or endurance can now publicly 
take place, but immediately there is betting all 
through the country as to the result, and in cases 
where the competition is long delayed, it shall 
happen that hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
lost and won. What does this mean? It means 
that, in instances a hundred times more numerous 
than ever come to light, the bettors have staked 
and lost money that was not their own, or, being 
their own, should have been applied in the main- 
tenance of their families. But this is partly a 
digression ; let us return to the question of strength. 

What is bodily strength? Is it strength to do, 
or strength to endure—and what sort of relation 
is there between the two kinds of strength? We 
know a blind man, miserably poor, the very twin 
brother of privation, and nearly seventy years old ; 
he is about five feet three in height, and bent out 
of shape by the fire which burned out his eyes 
nearly threescore years ago; for the last forty or 
more years he has groped through the streets 
in all seasons at all hours; and for nearly all 
that time his principal ailments have been faint- 
ing from exhaustion. Is he astrong man? No, 
for he could barely lift a hundred-weight from 
the ground. Yes, for he has outlived hardships 
under which the majority of living men would 
have succumbed. Again: Some forty years ago, 
the writer sat at the desk in an office in company 
with two others, W— and D—. W— was an in- 
valid, much below the middle size, of a pale, 
bloodless countenance, and generally suffering in 
health. D—, tall and robust, was the picture of 





manly health, vigor and cheerfulness ; he excelled 
in feats of strength, and could walk about freely 
with weights to the amount of a quarter of a ton 
hung about him. At fifty-five, D— began to break 
down, aged rapidly in the following three or four 
years, and died in a state of decrepitude at sixty- 
one. W—retained his post until he was approach- 
ing seventy, then retired and bought an annuity, 
and still lives to enjoy it, though he cannot be far 
from fourscore. Which of these was the strong 
man? Strong, you perceive, is a rather vague 
term when you come to consider the different 
senses in which it may be used. There is strength 
to do, and there is strength to endure, and it is 
not at all evident that the relation between the two 
strengths is of a very intimate kind; indeed, so 
far as our experience goes, it points rather to the 
contrary. 

The navvy is strong ; he is held up by his ad- 
mirers as the type of muscular strength ; so are the 
puddlers, casters, and platemakers of the Black 
country; one is amazed at the bodily strength 
these men will exercise for hours together. But 
nothing is more certain than that they do not last 
longer than men of ordinary power, while in 
general they break down earlier, and are not so 
strong at threescore as ordinary workers are at the 
same period of life—which, moreover, few of 
them, comparatively reach. It would seem to be 
the case that the human frame can put forth but a 
definite amount of force in a lifetime, and that the 
man who draws too frequently or extravagantly on 
this reserved fund really squanders his life, and 
like other spendthrifts, must suffer the penalty of 
exhaustion. The existence of some such law as 
this is fairly inferable from facts open to us all. 
We see around us persons who, having husbanded 
their strength in youth and manhood, lead healthy 
and comfortable lives in their old age, and live on 
and on, year after year, and lustre after lustre, 
while many younger, and to all appearance stronger 
men, drop and fall and die. What is it, too, that 
makes women on the average so much longer-lived 
than men? What, but their calmer and more 
tranquil modes of life, their relatively passiunless 
existence and freedom from fierce excitement, and 
both mental and muscular stress ? 

Then, as to intelligence and general physical 
power. Is it true, as the muscular missionaries 


have so long been trying to persuade us, that it 
is the strong in body who is strong in mind—that 
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muscular and mental power are correlatives? We 
do not think it. Robert Hall, the most powerful 
orator, and one of the most correct thinkers of 
this century, was never a strong man in the mus- 
cular sense ; and though he might be called a big 
man, it is well known that his bulk was his burden, 
and was due to disease. Heine, the famous Ger- 
man poet, was a little man, puny in person, all 
his life a weakling, and during his latter years, 
when he produced some of his finest works, was 
bedridden and totally helpless. Alexander Pope 
was notoriously feeble and infirm, and grew almost 
decrepit in middle life. Keats and Shelley were 
both men of feeble constitution ; so was Nelson ; 
and the same might be said of many others who 
have done some of the best work in the world, 
and left their mark on their age. On the other 
hand, the men of powerful physique, such as 
Goethe, Johnson, Scott, Wilson, and others, have 
played as prominent a part and achieved as lasting 
reputation. So that there is no proof that any 
kind of relation exists between the intellectual 
and corporal strengths. Fools and philosophers, 
as all the world knows, are not distinguishable by 
stature and brawn and muscle; but both are to 





be found, and always have been found, among 
all varieties of size and constitution and bodily 
qualities. In one respect we believe it is true that 
the man of huge and powerful frame shows to 
greater advantage than he of small and slender 
proportions—but the advantage is a moral and not 
a mental one; the large, powerful man (perhaps 
by a kindly provision of nature) is generally, and 
that even among the rough and least civilized 
classes, a being of gentle and forbearing temper, 
and, as a rule, far more ready to assist and oblige 
than to take offence—while traits of character the 
reverse of these are too often observable in per- 
sons of feeble frame and puny stature. This is 
all, 

If the above observations are just, then the 
Great Muscular Notion is after all nothing better 
than a deceptive exaggeration. Let the comely 
bodily frame, and all health-giving, manly exer- 
cises, receive the admiration and encouragement 
that are due to them; but do not let it be thought 
that, wanting muscular development with breadth 
of chest and length of limb, a man is therefore 
lacking in any of the essentials either of manliness 
or capacity. 





WINTER’S HOPE. 


THE Autumn days are gone—all flown; 
The yellow leaves from off the trees 
Are shed, with sad and doleful moan 
Of whistling wind and mournful breeze. 


The cumbered earth bears far and near 
Those saddening signs of autumn’s death; 

And leafless forests, moist and drear, 
Oppress us with their chilly breath. 


But let us look around once more— 
Is there no beam to cheer our sight ? 
No rift in these dark clouds? Ah! sure, 
We are not left without some light ? 





No; ’tis not so! E’en while we gaze, 
See, from yon hill the red sun rise, 
Illuming with his cheering rays 
The earth that all so darkly lies. 


And in deserted hedgerow springs 

The hawthorne berry, brave and bright; 
While perched atop the robin sings 

His clear, sweet song with all his might. 


Our life will come to autumn hours, 
And all may chill and dreary seem, 

But even then we’ll find some flowers, 
And even then some joyous beam. 





THE MISSING SHIP. 


RIGHT gallantly, that morning hour, 
From harbor she sailed forth; 

Five hundred sunny hearts on board, 
A thousand bales of worth— 


A little kingdom on the sea, 
A little heaven of hopes, 

And whistled merrily the winds, 
And seamen at the ropes. 


Oh, what a picture gallery 
Was in those wooden walls! 

Each man was painting out his dream 
Of woods and waterfalls. 


VoL. IX.—30 





Of corn-fields bowing to the sun; 
Of kine on sweet green sward: 

These were to be, across the sea, 
And he of all, the lord! 


No wonder ’twas, though hard to part 
From all beloved of yore, 

That such a shout rang from the ship, 
And such a shout from shore! 


They went. They’re gone from mortal ken, 
God only knoweth where ; 

Full many a fathom deep, perchance, 
Each with his dream so fair. 
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Strange Coincidences in Dates.—In an article lately 
given by us on “ Curious Links,” we illustrated the advan- 
tages conferred so widely upon society and the world by the 
connections between and the incidents of human life; as 
if an overruling decree of fate and destiny had settled the 
whole affair for us, without leaving us the power of setting it 
aside, It will be found, on further examination, that this idea 
is especially marked in connection with sovereigns, princes, 
and great personages generally, more particularly in the years 
of their birth, accession, deposition, and death. With such 
as are superstitious these coincidences will have weight. 

One singular mode of fishing out the connection (for a 
fishing it certainly is in many cases) consists in adding up 
the digits or numerals in a particular date, and comparing 
this sum with the date itself. Thus, the year 1876 is ex- 
pressed by four digits (one, eight, seven, six), the sum of 
which amounts to twenty-two; and the “fishing” would con- 
sist in catching any peculiar relation or connection between 
twenty-two and 1876. The French have taxed their inge- 
nuity greatly in this kind of thing, with results which are less 
curious if nothing more. 

Take, for instance, some of the French sovereigns who 
flourished several centuries ago. The crochet-mongers have 
discovered, in four cases, at any rate, a numerical connection 
between the order of succession on the one hand, and on the 
other the sum of the digits in special dates rendered memo- 
rable by noteworthy events in the lives of the respective sov- 
ereigns, Louis IX. was born in 1215; the sum of these digits 
is nine. Charles VII. was born in 1402; the sum of these 
digits isseven, Louis XII. was born in 1461; the sum of these 
digits is twelve. Lastly, Louis XIV. was crowned in 1643, 
a date the digits of which sum up to fourteen. In regard to 
an intermediate suvereign, Louis XIII., the accumulation of 
coincidences (so to speak) is very curious. We must first 
remind the reader that in the old court language of France, 
“Louis”? was spelled “ Loys;” that this king’s French, 
Christian and surnames were “ Loys de Bourbon,” and that 
those of his queen were ‘* Anne d’Autriche.” The figures 
came out thus: Louis XIII. married Anne of Austria in 
1615; the sum of these four digits is thirteen. ‘ Loys de 
Bourbon ”’ comprises thirteen letters, and so does “ Anne 
d’Autriche.” The boy-king and girl-princess were each 
thirteen years old at the time of the marriage; he was the 
thirteenth Louis of France, and she the thirteenth Anne of 
Austria. 

Come we now to the nineteenth century, with which mys- 
tical Frenchman have been equally busy. Bourbonists, Bo- 
napartists, Orleanists, Republicans—all are cited to supply 
materials for the same story. The great French Revolution, 
which brought so many momentous events in its train, began 
in 1789; the sum of these four digits is twenty-five, which, 
added to 1789, brings us to 1814, the year when the Emperor 
Napoleon went captive to Elba, and ceased his European 
conquests—although there was destined to be one more year 








of struggle on the battle-field. When Charles X. was de- 
posed in 1830, a contest arose concerning his successor ; some 
politicians wished for the appointment of another Bourbon, 
while others preferred Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, as 
a representative monarch or “ citizen king.” The Chamber 
of Deputies decided on the latter by two hundred and 
twenty-one votes against one hundred and eighty-one. The 
Bourbonists sustained a defeat; but they solaced them- 
selves by pointing out that by expressing the numbers in 
words instead of figures, and taking the alphabetical order 
of the letters in the words, they could prove two hundred 
and twenty-one to mean “ La queue de Robespierre,” while 
one hundred and eighty-one meant *‘ Les Honnétes Gens.” 
We have not quite succeeded in realizing this bit of reckon- 
ing ourselves; but the Bourbonists very much relished the 
idea of proving their adherents to be “‘ virtuous or honorable 
persons,” while their opponents were merely “the tail of 
Robespierre.”’ 

We have had a little of this sort of thing in England, and 
possibly a due exercise of ingenuity might convert the little 
into much. Charles I.’s son, and eventual successor, was 
born in 1630; the sum of these digits is ten, which brings 
us to 1640, the year when the short Parliament began to 
make short work of the kingly power. Again, the sum of 
the digits in 1640 is eleven, which brings us to 1651, the 
year when the battle of Worcester drove Charles II. into 
exile. One more instance: George I. ascended the British 
throne in 1714, which added to thirteen, the sum of its digits, 
makes 1727, the date of his death. 

But apart from, and in addition to, these numerical conun- 
drums involving the summing up of digits, there are many 
associations of particular years with certain persons, families 
and dynasties. The year 1809 was marked by the death of 
Haydn and the birth of Mendelssohn; the sum of these 
digits (availing ourselves of one more illustration of this 
class) is eighteen, which, added to 1809, brings us to 1827, 
the year marked by the death of another great composer, 
Beethoven. 

The year ’88 is associated with a train of events, none of 
them cheerful in character, concerning the House of Stuart. 
For instance, in 1388, Robert II., first Stuart king of Scots, 
became little more than a nominal sovereign in the hands of 
the nobles, and died two years afterwards; in 1488 James 
III. of Scotland was murdered; close to the ominous ’88, 
but really in 1587, the beautiful, erring, hapless Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was beheaded ; in 1688 the last Stuart king of Great 
Britain, James II. (James VII. of Scotland) was dethroned; 
and in 1788 Charles Edward Stuart, who had been known 
forty years previously as the Young Pretender (the “ Bonnie 
Prince Charlie” of the romancists and balladists), died in a 
foreign land, unhonored and almost uncared for. In eleven 
years another ’88 will come; is there another Stuart any- 
where to come under a cloud in that year? 

In some instances one particular month in the year, and 
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; 
one particular day of that month, are claimed by the believ- | 


ers in the star of destiny as being associated with one particular 
personage of note. Destiny or no destiny, it is a fact that 
the 24th of February was thus associated with the Emperor | 
Charles V., the 2d of December with the late Emperor Na- | 
poleon III., the 14th of May with Henri Quatre, and the | 
13th of October with King Otho of Greece. In the dread- 
ful religious wars of the sixteenth century in France, Hugue- | 
nots massacred Catholics in Bearn on the 25th of August in | 
one year, and Catholics massacred Huguenots on the 25th of 
August three years afterwards. The stern Puritan and the 
gay monarch who had so much to do with the moulding of 
English history during the seventeenth century, had each his 
particular association with one special day in the year—Oli- 
ver Cromwell with the 3d of September, and Charles II. 
with the 29th of May. 

A crochet has been started (we do not know by whom) to 
the effect that the number three is peculiarly stamped on the 
royal dynasties of England; that after three sovereigns of 
any one dynasty, either a revolution takes place, or a passing 
of the royal sceptre to a collateral line. It is certainly the 
case that the House of Blois came in under Stephen, in 
virtue of his father’s marriage with a daughter of William 
the Conqueror; that Edward II. was dethroned; that Lady 
Jane Grey, through her relations and adherents, made an at- 
tempt to gain the throne; that Cromwell made a gap in the 
Stuart line; that James II. was driven out; and that the 
House of Hanover came in on the lapse of issue to the 
House of Orange and to the Protestant branches of the 
Stuarts—these are admitted facts; but nevertheless we must 
confess to have failed in an attempt to reconcile other known 
events in English history with this number three theory. 


Curiosities of Wills.—An English newspaper, the New- 
castle Chronicle, contributes to the list of curiosities of wills: 
“Some years ago an English gentleman bequeathed to his 
two daughters their weight in £1 bank notes. The eldest 
daughter got £51,200 and the younger £57,344. Here isa 
singular “bequest by a French gentleman. It may truly be 
styled ‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ Vaugeas, the 
famous French grammarian, was in the receipt of several 
pensions, but so prodigal was he in‘his liberalities that he 
not only always remained poor, but was rarely out of debt. 
His will contains much that is original, but the following is 
an especially characteristic clause. After disposing of all the 
little he possessed to meet the claims of his creditors, he 
adds: ‘Still, as it may be found that even after the sale of 
my library and effects these funds will not suffice to pay my 
debts, the only means I can think of to meet them is that my 
body should be sold to the surgeons on the best terms that 
can be obtained, and the product applied, as far as it will go, 
towards the liquidation of any sums it may be found [ still 
owe. I have been of very little service to society while I 
lived, I shall be glad if I can thus become of any use after I am 
dead.’ Whether the creditors accepted this well-intentioned 
bequest in part satisfaction of their claims is not recorded. 
The following is an extract from the will of John Hylett 
Stow, proved in 1781: ‘I hereby direct my executors to lay out 
five guineas in the purchase of a picture of the viper biting 
the benevolent hand of the person who saved him from per- | 





ishing in the snow, if the same can be bought for the money; 


| and that they do, in memory of me, present it to —, Esq., a 


king’s counsel, whereby he may have frequent opportunities 
of contemplating on it, and, by a comparison between that 
and his own virtue, be able to form a certain judgment which 
is best and most profitable, a grateful remembrance of past 
friendship and almost parental regard, or ingratitude and 
insolence. This I direct to be presented to him in lieu of a 
legacy of three thousand pounds I had by former will, now 
revoked and burned, left him.’ ” 


A Quaint Legend of the Rainbow.—According to 
popular belief in Germany, the extremities of a rainbow 
always touch streams, whence it draws water by means of 
two large golden dishes. That is why it rains for three days 
after the appearance of a rainbow, because the water must 
fall again on the earth. Whoever arrives at the right mo- 
ment on the spot where the rainbow is drinking, can take 
possession of the golden dish, which reflects all the colors of 
the rainbow; but if nobody is there, the dishes are again 
drawn up into the clouds. Some say that the rainbow always 
lets a dish fall. This once happened at Reutlingen, in 
Suabia, It broke in several pieces, but the finder received a 
hundred gulden for it. At Tubingen, people used to run to 
the end of the rainbow, which appeared to be resting over 
the Neckar or the Steinach, to secure the golden dish. Usu- 
ally it is considered wrong to sell the dish, which ought to 
be kept as an heir-loom in the family, for it brings good 
luck. A shepherd in the Suabian Alps once found such a 
dish, and he never afterwards lost a sheep. An unfortunate 
native of Heubach, who sold the treasure at a high price, 
was struck dumb on the spot. Small round gold coins, marked 
with a cross or star, are frequently found in Suabia, and the 
peasants declare that these were manufactured from the rain- 
bow dishes by the Romans when they invaded Germany. 
In the Black Forest the rainbow uses a golden goblet, which 
is afterwards dropped. A shoe thrown into a rainbow comes 
back filled with gold. The Servians have a theory that pass 
ing beneath a rainbow changes the sex. 

When a double rainbow is seen, Suabian peasants say that 
the devil would like to imitate the rainbow, but he cannot 
succeed. The Esthonians called the rainbow “ the thunder- 
god’s sickle.” 

A theory existed in the Middle Ages that the rainbow would 
cease to appear a certain number of years before the Last 
Judgment, and Hugo von Trimber, in an old German poem, 
mentions forty years as the prescribed time. 


A Curious Harp.—The harp has in all ages been asso- 
ciated with love, romance and knightly sway, and while 
kings and queens have been touched by its power as the 
thagician’s wand, the peasant and lowly of the earth have 
found themselves spell-bound by its enchanting influence. 
Curious indeed is the power of music on animated creation 
everywhere. 

The weird notes and wild desultory strains produced by 
the power of the wind on the stretched chords of the olian 
harp, are the delight of the sentimental and romantic, and 
hence this really charming though unscientific music has 


,come to be spoken of in rather a disrespectful manner. Yet 
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who that has set half dozing on the rustic lounge of some 
vine-clad summer temple, and listened to the confused 
sounds of buzzing insects, trilling birds, the soft rustle of the 
leaves, and the sweet vibrations of the rustic-cased Zolian 
harp fastened within the trellised casement, as the gentle 
zephyrs played upon its strings, or that has lain and listened 
to the loud, wild music of its chords during the long watches 
of some boisterous night, will not say that its music is at once 
deliciously dreamy and soothing, inspiriting and wonderfully 
touching? As a musical instrument of very ancient origin, 
it carries with it certain poetical associations which render it 
a pleasant addition to the household, the tastes of which are 
educated to admire and love those things which lead 


“From nature up to nature’s God.” 
Pp 


This instrument, whose music is not awakened by scientific 
art, but through the agency of natural powers—the “ breath 
of the zephyr,” “the voice of the wind,’’ sweeping over 
strung cords, simply fastened in a case secured to the window, 
or in some tree or arbor—sends forth sounds, first low and 
sweet, and soothing as the song of the spirits which are said 
to sing the lullaby of the gentle babe; or changing anon to 
deep resonant chords, whose volume rises and swells, and, 
with trembling reverberations, sweeps over the strings like 
the wail of some sad soul chanting a requiem or the “ Deus 
misereatur;” or again suddenly changing, as the wild winds 
lull, quick, staccato notes and lively dancing strains are 


thrown upon the breeze, and resound with loud and joyous: 


music that the tinkling feet of Terpsichore would seem to 
have inspired. 

Such is the music of the olian harp; and many a house 
is never without one or more in certain windows, or fastened 
to tree or rustic building out upon the grounds. The cases 
for these harps may be either extremely simple or elaborately 
elegant; but for the dwelling, we would recommend a pretty 
pine-wood case, adorned with spray-work, cutting a mono- 
gram for each side, with tracery of ferns and sprays, and a 
border of ivy leaves. Or, making a walnut case, decalco- 
manie designs may be effectively applied; or whitewood 
with paintings in India ink and sepia, or oil or water color, 
will be charming; while, for outside use, rustic ornaments 
are most appropriate, and form lovely objects. 

The pictures from Egyptian vases and other ancient de- 
signs, as mythological characters, figures from books of 
travel, taken from relics, etc., ancient Grecian, Chinese, and 
Japanese art, with borders of curious conventional, vegeta- 
bles, and animal forms, will form proper embellishments for 
such cases, which should be made as follows: Measure the 
breadth of the window, or other position destined for it, and 
make a pine case to fit it in length, five inches wide, four 
inches deep, and of quarter-inch stuff. On the extremities of 
the top, glue two pieces of oak wood, about half an inch 
and a quarter of an inch thick, for bridges, to which the 
strings are to be fixed; into one of these fix seven pegs, such 
as are used for piano strings, into the other fasten the same 
number of brass pins, and to these fasten one end of the 
graduated strings, made of catgut, such as are used for 
guitar and violin strings, and twist the other end round the 


gs. 
Within the box at each end glue two pieces of beech, or 





other such wood, about an inch square and the width of the 
box, on which to rest the sounding board—a thin board with 
a hole cut in the centre; place over the top another thin 
board, supported on four pegs, and about three inches from 
the sounding board, to procure a free passage of air over the 
strings. 

Where possible, affix the harp in the window having 
another window opposite to it. When exposed to a current 
of air, and the strings are attuned in unison with the varying 
force of the current the melody changes from soft low sounds 
and diatonic scales to wild but delightful and harmonious 
notes. Hidden in some grotto or shady nook, the effect of 
its sweet sounds are peculiarly delightful. 

The goura of the South African bushman is a sort of com- 
plicated jewsharp, in which a quill is distended by the 
string of a bow, and is breathed upon by the player. A gut 
string is attached at one end to one extremity of the bow, 
and the other to an oval-shaped piece of bustard quill, which 
is lashed to the other extremity of the bow. The quill is of 
an attenuated oval shape, and its quality, as well as the tension 
of the string, determines its musical tone. The performer 
holds the bow nearly horizontally, steadying himself by 
placing his elbows on his knees, his right forefinger into his 
right ear, and the forefinger of his left hand into his nostrils. 
He is then ready for duty. He breathes upon the quill, 
eliciting tones both in expiration and inspiration. 

The instrument is the most ingenious to be found in South 
Africa, and is a great favorite with the people, though monot- 
onous and weak in tone. The string adds resonance to the 
tones, which are like those of a jewsharp, though inferior 
to the latter. 

It seems that no regular time is attempted, but the varia- 
tions of tone follow each other much as when a person un- 
skilled in the jewsharp elicits sounds of various pitch by 
changing the position of his lips and the strength of his 
breathing. 

When the instrument is used by a woman, she holds it 
differently; grasping the middle and holding the instrument 
perpendicularly, she blows upon the quill and taps the string 
with a small stick. When the woman plays, it is called a 
joum-joum. 


Interesting Table of the Longevity of Eminent 
Men, representing the aggregate and average age, in a list 
of twenty persons, in each of their respective professions : 


Aggregate Average 
Years, Years. 
Natural Philosophers. ........-. 1494 5 
eee eee ee 1417 70 
Sculptors and Painters. ..... - 1412 70 
Authors on Lawand Jurisprudence. . . . 1394 69 
Weems Bathe. ww tt wt oe 1368 68 
Authors on Revealed Religion. . . ... 1350 67 
Philologists . 2... 2. ee cee + «1323 66 
OE ea ee 1284 64 
Novelists and Miscellaneous Authors. . . 1257 62% 
Demis ww tt ete ° 1249 62 
Authors on Natural Religion. . .... 1245 62 
Poste. ccc ceoe 


- «0 aaa 57 
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Glimpses at National Events.—As we survey the past, 
the present, and make reckonings for the future, there is 
much to give encouragement to the American people. 

The great conflict between capital and labor, it is true, goes 
on, but by the peaceful and political power embodied in the 
ballot; open rebellion against constitutional authority has been 
suppressed, and quietude and submission to ‘‘ the powers that 
be” are witnessed in all parts of the Union. New factors on 
the great political chessboard are the chief attractions among 
politicians. Not that the new order of things is equally 
welcomed by all, but that place and power so long held 
within their grasp are likely soon to know many of them no 
more. The Labor Party, “ of the people, and for the people,” 
from insignificant beginnings, already assumes giant propor- 
tions, and bids fair to force the two old organizations into the 
background, if it should not entirely obliterate both. It 
would seem as if the fiat had already gone out, for Ohio has 
spoken with no uncertain sound, and from all present indi- 
cations, other States will go with the swelling tides. ow 
we see some of the fruits of the strike; ¢4ex we read only of 
the coming revolution with incredulity. 

In national affairs, Congress attracts the attention of the 
people. Honorable Samuel J. Randall is again Speaker of 
the House by an overwhelming majority. Of course this 
result was clearly foreshadowed since the contest assumed 
anything like tangible shape. It was well, therefore, that his 
vote was made to mean no uncertain deliverance on the fidel- 
ity of the party to the majesty of the law. In point of fitness 
for the high trust, he is quite the equal of any of his able com- 
petitors, and his pledge, given in returning his acknowledg- 
ments to the caucus for the honor conferred upon him, that 
“T will, in administering the high office to which I am called, 
endeavor to do my full duty to my country,” has the flavor 
of the days when the statesman and not the partisan ruled in 
the councils of the nation. 

It is rarely that a Congress convenes under surroundings 
so peculiar. Not only does the nation call for important 
laws to mitigate the financial distress of the people, but it 
demands of its representatives service for the country instead 
of for parties, as in times past. It demands statesmanship in 
lieu of partisanship; the nation’s weal in place of individual 
aggrandizement. It calls for a purification of the ballot-box 
in order that it may now, henceforth and forever proclaim 
the true voice of the people, and not the mandate of political 
mountebanks. Policy and expediency must give way to truth 
and justice. The people, who are the conservators of both 
civil and religious liberty, will take good care in the future 
to guard and defend the priceless heritages committed to 
their keeping. It shall be our province to chronicle the 
recurds made by those to whom power has been delegated. 

In the West General Miles has won laurels by his skill 
and daring. Joseph, the Chief of the Nez Perces, is now a 
prisoner in the hands of our Government, and the troubl> 
with these Indians is brought to a close. The Apache In- 
dians have also surrendered, as shown in the following de- 
spatch: 











To General Townsend, Washington, D.C.: 

The following is just received from General Pope: ‘* Three 
chiefs and one hundred and eighty-seven Apaches have sur- 
rendered at Wingate, and their arms and horses will be taken 
from them. Others are expected, and probably the whole 
band of Warm Spring Apaches will soon do likewise. I 
have ordered them sent, dismounted and disarmed, to their 
agency, at Canada Almosa, for the present. I will commu- 
nicate in a few days my opinion as to the best final disposition 
to be made of them.’’ 

P. H. SHERIDAN, Lieutenant-General. 

We don’t hear in any of the reports a word about the con- 
servative General Howard. It is possible he was protecting 
General Miles’s rear, as he has already shown rare skill in 
guarding the reserves. 

The President has recognized the following named Con- 
sular officers for Spain: Juan De Alminara, Consul at Savan- 
nah; Luis De Zea Bermudez, Consul at Charleston, and 
Alberto Goicoechaze, Vice Consul at Savannah. 

The Smithsonian Institution is in receipt of a telegram 
from Professor Peters, Clinton, New York, announcing the 
discovery of a planet of the eleventh magnitude, in one hour 
and five minutes right ascension, seven degrees fifty-five 
minutes north declination, and a south motion. 

Mrs. Emily Edson Briggs (Olivia) has been appointed by 
Secretary Schurz a member of the Board of Visitors for the 
United States Hospital for the Insane. Mrs. Briggs is the 
first lady who has ever been appointed on this or any other of 
the advisory boards connected with government institutions, 

As in the line of our record, we give the following mes- 
sage from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting extracts 
of the appropriations required to complete the service of the 
fiscal year, ending June 30th, 1878: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, October 15th, 1877. 

Sir: Agreeably to the joint resolution of Congress of 
January 7th, 1846, I have the honor to transmit, for the in- 
formation of Congress, the estimates of appropriations re- 
quired for the military establishment for the service of the 
fiscal year ending June 30th, 1878, as furnished by the Secre- 
tary of War, together with special estimates of other deficien- 
cies and reappropriations required by the several executive 
departments for the current and past fiscal year, as follows: 























a I iinisctnssinvestenioces $32,436 764.98 
Library of Congress. 22,800.00 
Court of Claims 1,206,453.90 
Fee Department. 273,891.29 
Post-office Department. 700,000.00 
Navy Department 2,003,861.27 
Judicial 262,535.22 

Total. $36, 906,306.66 





Accompanying these estimates are the following, submitted 
by the Secretary of War without recommendation: Forts 
and fortifications, $2,078,000; rivers and harbors, $13,220,- 
100. The estimate of $1,031,453 58 for permanent annual 
appropriations is also submitted for the information of Con- 
gress, but is not recommended. 

I am, very respectfully; your obedient servant, 
JoHN SHERMAN, Secretary of the Treasury. 
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The President has appointed Thursday, the 29th of Novem- 
ber, ‘as a day of national thanksyiving and prayer.” In 
his proclamation, he says: “In all the blessings which de- 
pend on benignant seasons, this has indeed been a memor- 
able year. Over the wide territory of our country, with all 
its diversity of soil and climate and products, the earth has 
yielded a bountiful return to the labor of the husbandman. 
The health of the people has been blighted by no prevalent 
or wide-spread disease, no great disasters of shipwreck upon 
our coast, or to our commerce on the seas, have brought loss 
and hardship to merchants and marines, and clouded the 
happiness of the community with sympathetic sorrow. In 
all that concerns our strength and peace and greatness as a 
nation; in all that touches the permanence and security of 
our government and the beneficent institutions on which it 
rests; in all that affects the character and dispositions of our 
people, and tests our capacity to enjoy and uphold the equal 
and free condition of society, now permanent and universal 
throughout the land, the experience of the last year is con- 
spicuously marked by the protecting providence of God, and 
is full of promise and hope for the coming generations. 
Under a sense of these infinite obligations to the Great Ruler 
of times and seasons and events, let us humbly ascribe it to 
our own faults and frailties if, in any degree, that perfect 
concord and happiness, peace and justice which such great 
mercies should diffuse through the hearts and lives of our 
people, do not altogether and always and everywhere prevail. 
Let us, with one spirit and with one voice, lift up praise and 
thanksgiving to God for His manifold goodness to our land 
and His manifest care for our nation.” 


Abroad nothing has occurred since our last issue to 
materially alter the outlook. Russia, it is true, has gained 
some triumph, but not sufficient to place her prospects much 
brighter. In France the result of the election shows a vic- 
tory for the Republicans. The New Chamber will consist of 
about 320 Republicans and 210 Conservatives. The papers 
say that both the opposition and the government are disap- 
pointed, the former having hoped to return four hundred 
deputies. 

The honors of France have been extended to our ex- 
President Grant, and at this writing he is the lion in the 
city of Paris. 


The True System of Finance.—The rapid increase of 
political economists during the last decade should have given 
to the American people a sound system of finance long ere 
this, but it is a most lamentable fact that this very increase 
has rather increased the confusion of ideas upon the subject. 
If everybody’s system proved to be all that is claimed for it— 
“ The True System”—there certainly would be a certain de- 
gree of homogeneousness or uniformity of ideas in them as 
an aggregate. Not that it is essential in order to reach a 
given objective that the same road or means should be taken, 
but that each should reach the same conclusions on tenable 
grounds. True, each system may possess a different class of 
factors, but they converge, instead of diverging upon one 
common centre. This they have failed to do, Yet in all 
the obscurity we see practical methods which, if made meas- 
ures by our present Congress, now in session, would disperse 





the remaining clouds now hovering over the industrial inte- 
rests of the nation. 

In the one hundred and one years which have elapsed since 
the formation of this Government, there have been fourteen 
disastrous panics, all traceable to one cause—all precipitated 
upon the country by similar indiscretions. Upon an average 
there has been a financial panic, followed by bankruptcy and 
the most disastrous results, every seven years. Possessing a 
land large enough for all, and full of natural riches, all 
classes accumulate wealth easily. But every seventh year, 
society, from the humblest laborer to the strongest merchant, 
is profoundly shaken by a financial commotion which injures 
rich and poor alike. There has been a continual state of 
uncertainty. A man who is comfortable one day, might be 
penniless the next. Under such circumstances, business 
ceases to be legitimate trade and becomes an affair of guess- 
work—of speculation. 

What has been the matter? Is there a cure for these evils? 
These are the questions of the hour, which override all others 
in importance. 

A careful examination of our history will show this. Every 
disturbance of values, every panic in business affairs, has 
been the result directly of financial legislation. No money 
and inefficient money have retarded enterprise, retarded trade, 
retarded civilization. The people have suffered under the 
most vicious systems of money which an ignorant or cor- 
rupt legislation could invent. A currency was given to the 
country lacking the first elements of money—which are sta- 
bility and honesty. Subject to no fixed law, it was contracted 
at the will of individuals, Every time it was contractcd 
there resulted a convulsion in business—and great houses 
tumbled like so many bricks set up in a row. Every time it 
was contracted labor was thrown out of employment and 
suffered the pangs of enforced idleness—sometimes the awful 
agonies of starvation. Every panic, every stoppage of busi- 
ness, every period of bankruptcy and idleness may be traced 
to this one cause—the miserable currency and contraction. 
There is not a single exception—not one. With every natu- 
ral advantage, we have been the victims of ignorant law- 
makers, We are now in the midst of the greatest of all our 
panics—this is the fourth and worst year. It is time to stop 
it if we would save a portion of what yet remains. 

As there is but one cause, so there is but one remedy. We 
must have a currency which will not fluctuate in value, and 
which is not dependent upon the whim of a few individuals 
for the regulation of the amount. 

It is to remedy this evil that we propose a resumption of 
specie payments by the issue of a greenback which shall be, 

Ist. Receivable for all dues, public or private. 

2d. Interconvertible with the new four per cent. bonds, 
so that all excess of currency not required for business pur- 
poses, may be converted into Government bonds, and any 
lack of currency may be supplied by a reconversion of 
the bonds into greenbacks—a measure which must give a 
currency exactly adequate to the business of the country, and 
which will be neither contraction nor expansion. Inasmuch 
as the four per cent. bonds are now equal to gold, this con- 
vertible greenback must be equal to gold, as certainly as 
things equal to the same things must be equal to each other. 

Sooner or later this will be found to be the only remedy. 
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All the wild talk of the so-called “ gold resumptionists” and 
all their baneful theories, will give way to the only method 
by which presperity can be restored. The vague notions of 
the Communist, and fanciful ideas of such men as John Sher- 
man, must equally resolve themselves into nothingness, be- 
fore the teachings of common sense. 

The public mind is being rapidly educated upon this sub- 
ject. In Congress it becomes the principal question of de- 
bate. As the plain, matter-of-fact business men of the coun- 
try come to examine into it, its importance becomes suddenly 
manifest to them. This panic has been the most severe, but 
it will in the end bring about the cure for all the financial 
ills under which we have labored for these hundred years, 
Then will come the time when all men will have an oppor- 
tunity for labor, and when financial earthquakes will be relics 
of barbarism. ‘ Men do not dream of the prosperity which 
is yet in store for all orders of the people.” 

An interesting and original illustration of this financial 
problem, is given in the 7rue Citizen, and we believe it will 
be appreciated by the readers in this connection. 

Every manufacturing establishment or printing-office that 
is run by steam-power, has a broad-belt which passes around 
both the driving-wheel of the engine and the main shaft. 
This belt has no power in itself, but it is the medium by 
which power is communicated from the engine to the shaft, 
and from thence to the machinery which is to be operated by 
it. If the main shaft belting should be removed, all the 
machinery would stop. If it should be narrowed by cutting 
off from either edge, the machinery would run slower, and 
perhaps stop. If the machinery stopped by reason of the 
belting being made narrower, it might be started again by 
disconnecting a part of the machinery. If a part of the 
machinery should be disconnected, then the small belts 
which are used to convey power from the shaft to each 
machine would hang idle and useless. Suppose, under tuese 
circumstances, some one should come to the factory and in- 
quire why so much of the machinery was idle. He would 
be told that it was owing to a deficiency of de/ting. But it 
might be observed that plenty of idle belting was hanging 
near each idle machine—hence, how can this stoppage be 
owing to a want of belting? The answer would be, the de- 
ficiency is in the main shaft belting, which conveys power 
from the engine to the shaft—not in the belting that conveys 
power from the shaft to the machines. 

The visitor might say, “I need some belting. I have a 
number of threshing machines ready to ship, but have no 
belting to send with them. Will you lend me some of this 
idle belting, that I may cut it and fit it to my threshing 
machines? I have ordered a supply of belting from Chicago, 
and will return you an equal amount, with something addi- 
tional for the use of it.” 

The answer would probably be: “I would gladly lend you 
my belting which is idle, if you would be certain to return it 
to me instantly, on ca//,in case I should want it, and I 
should certainly want it instantly, as soon as a sufficient main 
shaft belt was supplied. But I cannot loan it to you at any 
price to be taken down, cut up, and sent with threshing 
machines to the West. I can only lend it absotutely on call, 
and it must not be taken far away. I would lend it to you 
on call, at the rate of two cents a year on each hundred 





feet.” 
belting. 

The legal tender of a country—or what serves the purpose 
of legal tender—is like the main shaft belting in mechanics. 

Bank checks and accounts, drafts, bills of exchange, etc., 
are like the other kind of belting which conveys power from 
the shaft to the machine. 

If the main shaft belting is deficient, machines must be 
detached from the main shaft or all will stop. So when legal 
tender is deficient, money of account (credits in bank), avail- 
able for transfer by checks, is idle and is freely offered in our 
commercial centres as low as two per cent. per annum on 
call, and frequently not taken at that. So we frequently see 
the quotation “‘ money two per cent. in New York on loans,” 
when, if Chicago, Cincinnati and St. Louis should on the 
next day order the balances from them to be forwarded by 
express in greenbacks, or even in currency, they would with- 
draw so much of the reserve (the financial main-shaft belt- 
ing), from that city, that its banks would be obliged to decline 
to loan at any rate of interest, until they could obtain a 
sufficient supply of Legal Tender to made good their re- 
serve. 


But this offer is not taken—there are “ no loans” of 


The American Monthly with this issue completes its 
Ninth volume. The full Tables of Contents, Lists of Illusira- 
tions, and Names of Contributors to the two volumes of 
1877, which preface this number, show what we have done 
during the past year more fully than any brief we could 
make here. What has been done is now a matter of record, 
with which contributors, subscribers, readers, and the general 
public are already familiar. Our labors, notwithstanding 
the general depression of business, have been appreciated 
and recognized substantially ly steadily-increasing numbers 
of friends and patrons. In all parts of our great country the 
AMERICAN MONTHLY has been cordially welcomed, giving 
us assurance that its influence has been to educate and 
strengthen the home circle in those things which elevate and 
purify society. 

Our patrons and contributors merit a full meed of praise 
for their heart, mind and hand codperation with us to make 
the magazine entertaining and instructive. Our editorial 
labors have been lightened, and at times made pleasurable, 
through the many “good words and cheering thoughts” 
that have come to us from all parts of the Union. 

To the press, also, are we grateful for its signals of light, 
pointing to our sanctum and the merit of our publication. 

With the January number we will open our Tenth Volume, 
with strengtheied faith in our mission, and bright promises 
for our friends. All those features which go to make a 
magazine entitled to take a front rank among an educated 
and enlightened people, it shall be our aim to give PoTTER’s 
AMERICAN MONTHLY for 1878. Questions which affect 
government and society will be considered from independent 
and broad platforms, holding ourselves neutral in nothing, 
cosmopolitan in all things. 

Influence in behalf of our work is solicited from all. 

Believing that the general dissemination of our periodical, 
as a vehicle of thought, is calculated to increase the refining 
and ennobling forces in society and at HOME, we ask you, 
dear reader, to help us enlarge our sphere of usefulness, 
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The Elements of Literary Renown.—There is probably 
no subject more vaguely understood than the true causes of 
literary renown. So much has been said and written con- 
cerning the elements which must of necessity lie at the foun- 
dation of all human achievements, that it is remarkable that 
the world is stil] in such a state of ignorance relative to the 
primal and secondary fountains from and through which the 
intellectual and moral forces in all ages have sprung. This 
is true in an eminent sense as applied to art and literary 
attainments. The germs out of which new and higher orders 
of life grow in the vegetable kingdom, have been exhaust- 
ively treated by naturalists with satisfactory, if not always 
logical, results ; but the true origin and nature of the supplies 
that have given to the world men and women illustrious 
through their works, are still clouded with the mists of 
doubt. While the multitude are measurably content with 
some one or all of the theories advanced as solutions of 
the problems bearing upon human greatness, in the fields 
above referred to, many earnest and faithful thinkers are by 
no means satisfied. The prevailing idea is that eminent 
success in any department is indisputable evidence of in- 
herent genius, and that this is beyond the pale of acquisition 
for those not thus gifted. This opinion or belief is produc- 
tive of no small amount of evil, as it tends to check laudable 
ambition, and thus deprive mankind of the fruits of many 
noble minds. No more erroneous idea could be formed, 
generally speaking, as to the underlying elements of what is 
called greatness. While we concede birthrights to such 
powers for a few, the major portion of those who have illu- 
minated their day and generation have possessed no extra- 
ordinary native talent. 

It is generally supposed that the possessor of the coveted 
quality may dispense with those habits which are admitted 
to be so essential to a man of business. We admit the ex- 
istence of the quality—a disposition of mind, often heredi- 
tary, which qualifies a man for a particular pursuit—but 
deny its importance, unless accompanied by the less showy 
but more sterling attributes of industry, energy and persever- 
ance. So important are these characteristics, that even 
writers eminent for their knowledge of mankind have 
asserted, that an individual possessed of a determined will 
can distinguish himself in any pursuit, irrespective of pre- 
disposition towards it. Though we are not prepared to go 
to this length, we conceive that a little genius, when accom- 
panied by these qualities, will go a long way; whereas, a 
large share of it, unassociated with such important aceesso- 
ries, will be a curse rather than a blessing to its possessor. 

If there is one fact more than another which strikes one in 
studying the lives of great men, in any of the avenues which 
lead to distinction, it is the life of unceasing toil they lead, 
coupled with such an attention to details as less gifted men 
would have scorned. To hear some people talk of a man of 
genius, one would think that the general had but to grasp 
his sword and lead his men to victory ; or the author to take 
up his pen, and the work which is to charm thousands flows 





readily from it. But in the one case, the years of toil ex. 
pended in training these soldiers, in mastering the science of 
manceuvring them, and attending to camp details, are for- 
gotten ; and in the other, if we follow the author to his desk, 
we shall probably find, by the blotted and interlined manu- 
script, the knitted brow, and frequent reference to books, 
that the work is not produced in so easy a manner as had 
been supposed. The case of Sir Walter Scott may be ad- 
vanced in opposition to this, for some of his books were 
penned as fast as his quill could “trot” over the page; but 
then we must remember the years of preparation he had gone 
through—thirty-four years had passed over his head when he 
wrote his “ Lay,” and forty-three when “ Waverly”? was pub- 
lished—to accomplish such a result, during which he had 
steeped his soul in archeological lore, border legends and 
ballads, and studied character with unwavering minuteness, 

We trust that the examples we shall give in the present 
paper of the toil undergone by those who have won a niche 
in the Temple of Fame, will show that really good work of 
every kind is the product of hard, unflinching labor—mere 
drudgery, often—and that such statements will encourage 
those who, misled by the too popular estimate of genius, 
wonder that they do not more easily accomplish their designs. 

Sir Walter Scott’s rapid method of working has been men- 
tioned as a fact which might be quoted against our theory, 
but nothing could exceed his care when “ getting up” a sub- 
ject. For example, when writing “ Rokeby,” he visited Mr. 
Morritt, and said he wanted “a good robbers’ cave, and an 
old church of the right sort.” That gentleman says: “ We 
rode out in quest of these; and he found what he wanted in 
the ancient slate quarries of Brignoll, and the ruined abbey 
of Egglestone. I observed him noting down even the pecu- 
liar little wild-flowers and herbs that, as it happened, grew 
round and on the side of a bold crag near his intended cave 
of Guy Denzil, and could not help saying that, as he was not 
to be upon oath in his work, daisies, violets, and primroses 
would be as poetical as any of the humble plants he was ex- 
amining. I laughed, in short, at his scrupulousness; but un- 
derstood him when he replied: “ That in Nature herself no 
two scenes are exactly alike, and that whoever copied truly 
what was before his eyes, would possess the same variety in 
his descriptions, and exhibit, apparently, an imagination as 
boundless as the range of nature in the scenes he recorded; 
whereas, whoever trusted to imagination would soon find his 
own mind circumscribed and contracted to a few favorite 
images; and the repetition of these would sooner or later pro- 
duce that v ry monotony and barrenness which had always 
haunted des _iptive poetry in the hands of any but the patient 
worshippers of truth.” Lockhart was astonished to find, that 
even during a trip in which he accompanied Sir Walter into 
Lanarkshire, the latter continued his literary labors. ‘ Wher- 
ever we slept, whether in the noble mansion or in the shab- 
biest of country inns, and whether the work was done after 
retiring to rest at night, or before an early start in the morn- 
ing, he very rarely mounted the carriage again without hav- 
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ing a packet of the well-known aspect ready sealed and 
corded, and ad¢ressed to his printer in Edinburgh.” 

At a banquet given once at Liverpool to Charles Dickens, 
he said, that all he could claim in establishing the relations 
which existed between himself and his readers was constant 
fidelity to hard work, and remarked, that his literary fellows 
knew very well how true it is in all art, that what seems the 
easiest done is oftentimes the most difficult to do, and that 
the smallest truth may come of the greatest pains. This was 
exemplified in himself in a remarkable degree, as the follow- 
ing incident, related by Mr. Mundella, M.P., at a public 
meeting at Sheffield a year after, will show. A distinguished 
artist once said to him: ‘ When I was painting a portrait of 
Dickens, it was arranged that I should sit in his room while 
he was at work. He was a most painstaking, industrious, 
and methodical man, and nothing would divert him from the 
regularity of his habits. I was there for hours, and he wrote, 
as it seemed to me, almost with anguish. I looked in his 
face, and watched the anxiety and the care. I saw the 
blotting and the re-writing of his work, and was astonished 
to find how much he owed to his indomitable perseverance.” 

To the same effect wrote Mr. Arthur Helps in M/acmillan : 
“Those who have seen his manuscripts will recollect what 
elaborate notes, and comments, and plans (some adopted, 
many rejected) went to furm the basis of his works. To see 
those manuscripts would cure anybody of the idle and pre- 
sumptuous notion that men of genius require no forethought 
or preparation for their greatest efforts, but that these are 
dashed off by the aid of a mysterious something which is 
comprehended in the word genius. It was one of Mr. 
Dickens’s theories, and I believe a true one, that men differ 
hardly in anything so much as their power of attention.” 

Lord Lytton—himself an indefatigable worker—was of the 
same opinion. ‘What men want,” he wrote, “is not talent; 
it is purpose; in other words, not the power to achieve, but 
the will to labor; and Lord Chesterfield had observed 
before him: “lhe power of applying our attention, steady 
and undissipated, to a single object, is the sure mark of supe- 
rior genius.” 

Take the testimony of two schoolmasters of the highest 
class. Dr. Arnold of Rugby wrote, as the result of his great 
experience: ‘The difference between one boy and another 
consists not so much in talent as in energy ;’’ and his succes- 
sor, Dr. Temple, in one of his sermons, says: ‘ Nothing can 
be a greater mistake than to suppose that genius dispenses 
with labor. What genius does is to inspire the soul with a 
power to persevere in the labor that is needed; but the greatest 
geniuses in every art invariably labor at their art far more 
than all others, because their genius shows them the value of 
such patient labor, and aids them to persist in it.” 

Lord Macaulay’s industry was untiring. He would spend 
hours in the Library of the British Museum hunting up what 
many would think an unimportant fact, and those who read 
his well-rounded periods little knew with what labor they 
were produced. His thrilling narrative of the western rebel- 
lion was not written in his own study, but in a cottage on the 
the Somerset marshes, in which he spent weeks, so that no 
detail to be gained from the spot might be wanting in his 
description. To this quality, more than any other, he was 
indebted for his fame. 





Jeffrey, the original editor of the Edinburgh Review, was 
an indefatigable worker. If he had not been, it is probable 
that the Aeview would have died in its infancy. That he 
had great difficulty in keeping his team in order, appears 
from the following extract from a letter to Horner, asking 
for his contribution: “I have some right to dun, too, not 
merely because I am the master to whom your service is due, 
but because I have myself sent fifty pages to the press before 
I ask you for one. Hear now our state, and consider: 
Brown has been dying with influenza, and is forbidden to 
write for his chest’s sake, Brougham is roaming the streets, 
or correcting his colonial proofs, and trusting everything to 
the exertions of last week, and the contributions of the un- 
fledged goslings who gabble under his wings. Elmsley—even 
the sage and staid Elmsley—has solicited to be set free from 
his engagements. And Timothy refuses to come under any 
engagements, with the greatest candor and good-nature in 
the world.” 

Byron said that Sheridan had written the best comedy, the 
best opera, the best farce, and delivered the best speech 
known. He appeared to his friends as a brilliant wit and 
wriler, producing 40n-mot, speech, or play without effort. 
But when Moore published his manuscripts after his death, it 
was discovered that all was the product of toil and elabora- 
tion. The wit he had been conning over in the morning, he 
would wait patiently to introduce in such a manner that it 
appeared an inspiration; and his speeches were often written 
several times over, and committed to memory. Such a sen- 
tence as the following would be written many times before 
he was satisfied with it: “ Ilis (Bonaparte) are no ordinary 
fortifications. His martello towers are thrones; sceptres 
tipped with crowns are the palisadoes of his entrenchments, 
and kings are his sentinels.” The dialogues in his plays 
were elaborated in like manner, 

Moore spent nearly eighteen months reading up Greek and 
Persian works for Zad/a Rookh, and the result was, that it 
exhibited such fidelity to Oriental manners, customs, and 
scenery that its popularity even in the East was extraordinary, 
and people found it difficult to believe that its scenes were not 
penned on the spot. The circumstance of this poem, with 
its gorgeous Oriental scenery and sentiment, being written 
during the depth of winter, in a secluded dwelling in Der- 
byshire, is in itself a marvel. Many of Moore’s songs were 
also the product of much labor. 

Our own Bayard Taylor, William Cullen Bryant, and other 
writers of national fame, have won their laurels only after 
many years of painstaking toil and unwavering perseverance. 


Nicholas Minturn. Sy J. G. HoLtanp. Mew Vork: 

Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Dr. Holland, in this work, has weaved considerable wis- 
dom and very entertaining pictures of humanity under differ- 
ent influences. Nicholas Minturn, the central character and 
hero, is made to appear as a model of courage and philan- 
thropy. Wealth at his command is regarded more as a trust 
from a Higher Power to make the world better, than to ad- 
minister to any selfish want. He figures as a great reformer, 
and inaugurates a revolution among the poor of New York, 
by teaching them the doctrine that begging is a sin, and that 
charity tends to augment pauperism and vice. This idea is 
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very prettily carried into practice, but the results can hardly 
be claimed as satisfactory. The complete isolation of self by 
the hero, is a charming example to the world, but, in several 
instances, a strain upon credulity—notably, where he encoun- 
tered, with the pop-corn man, the three who had deceived 
him, and made them his instruments to establish his reform 
school. The picture, however, is gracefully drawn, and can- 
not fail to entertain. Where Nicholas becomes famous in 
his grand exhibition of both moral and physical heroism at 
sea, is, to our mind, the best drawn portion of the book. 
Mr. Benson, as a type of “duty”? men, is a very faithful 
portraiture; and the lesson which this character teaches 
greatly enhances the value of the book. When we come to 
divorce religion from business, we may avoid conflicts of 
conscience with policy; but to allow both to travel as a 
match team, requires a higher order of Christianity and more 
honorable system of barter and trade than is generally prac- 
ticed in the present age. The circumstances preceding and 
preliminary to Benson’s death, are quite natural, save the last 
act, which fastens the crime of murder upon an injured party. 
This portion of the most thrilling story seems a little unnat- 
ural, as well as an ending rather trying to sensitive nerves. 

The part taken by Nicholas’s bosom friend, Montgomery 
Glezen, is captivating, and leads the reader into strange ex- 
pectations. Miss Larkin, the heroine, Mr. and Mrs. Coates, 
and daughter, are made to perform their parts very creditably, 
and lend quite an additional interest to the story. What 
Mrs, Coates, she said, is made, however, a little monotonous 
by a too frequent repetition. ‘Talking Tim” is one of the 
instructive features of the book. Tim’s sermon on Mission 
Schools will compensate perusal. 

This book can only be understood and fully appreciated 
by reading it; and the home circle will be made wiser, and, 
we think, happier, by its presence. It is 12mo, 418 pages, 
handsomely printed, and elegantly bound. 


Historical Sketches of Plymouth, Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania. Ay HENRY B. WRIGHT, of Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bro- 
thers, Publishers. 

The author and publishers, in this volume have given to 
the public a most valuable book, replete in historical matter, 
handsomely printed on good paper, and bound in black mo- 
rocco, heavy boards, and gold-lettered imprint, duodecimo 
size, and made specially attractive by some twenty odd ele- 
gant photographs of pioneer and representative men identi- 
fied with the history of Plymouth. The title is prefaced with 
a photograph of the handsome author, followed by a fine view 
of Plymouth Rock. 

We have rarely read a book with deeper interest than this 
one; it literally carries us back to the memorable events 
prior and subsequent to the Revolutionary War. The style 
is so natural, and the spirit of the author so patriotic, that 
we seemed to see, and hear, and feel the memorable battles 
and heat of the long struggles of the Colonists. It is grati- 
fying to see graphically pictured the noble spirits engaged in 
the early settlements of any portion of our great Republic; 
but to have brought before us in such vivid style the minor 
and major characters and incidents of the great Pennanite 
and Yankeeite war for rights of land and home, in what was 





at that time the wilds of the Susquehanna, is a most agree- 
able surprise. No one can read this book without profit, and 
to the descendants of the first settlers of Luzerne County it 
must be an invaluable souvenir. 


“Theo.” A Love Story. Ay Mrs. FRANces Hopcson 
BurneETT, Author of “ That Lass o Lowrie’s.’ Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Publishers. 

Of the many excellent stories written by Mrs. Burnett, 

“ Theo” is one of the very best and purest kind, as well as 

one of the most charming love stories we have ever read. 

Few characters in modern fiction are as lovable as the noble, 

warm-hearted, impulsive girl from whom this novel takes its 

name. She dares everything for the man she loves, with a 

self-sacrifice that, for once at least, has its reward. The feel- 

ings wherewith it deals are no less true and profound than 
they are vividly portrayed. Mrs. Burnett, however, is always 
happy in her heroines. There are no two of them alike, yet 
all are “tender and true;” full of womanliness and refine- 
ment, and at the same time full of individuality; and “ Theo” 
is of a high, exalted type—one that you cannot help loving. 

The author is a born story-teller, for genius is dramatic not 

didactic; she writes because she has a tale to tell, not because 

she has a homily to preach. Then, too, her artistic insight is 
of the keenest. Her characters always act naturally. No one 
can begin “ Theo,’ and of choice lay it down unfinished. 

The volume is very neatly printed, and will have a large 

sale, as the price is low, and it will be found for sale by all 

booksellers and on all railroad trains, or copies will be sent 
to any one, to any place, post-paid. 
Price of volume, cloth-bound, $1.00; paper cover, 50 cts. 


The Mother-in-Law; or, Married in Haste. Zy Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. SoutHworTH. Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. 

It would be altogether a work of supererogation to de- 
scribe the characteristics of Mrs. Southworth’s style as a 
novelist in this volume, and it would be profitless to analyze 
the causes of her popularity. Her position is certainly at 
the head of sensational writers, and there is no American 
author whose writings secure such immediate and general 
circulation. In her “ Mother-in-Law,” the highest and 
purest sentiments are brought out in the various chapters of 
the work into tales of intense interest, while the derker 
shades of life are used only as lessons of instruction, or to 
offset the more winning characters she creates. There will 
be found in it great originality of characters, fine descriptive 
powers, strange and startling incidents, stirring adventures, 
scenes of pathos, and pages that will quicken the pulses and 
thrill the heart with interest and almost pain. There is also 
great ingenuity in the construction of the various plots in the 
story, and in the pure moral tone which characterizes all its 
pages. It is full of the strongest interest, and exciting to the 
verge of sensationalism, yet it contains nothing to offend even 
the most fastidious delicacy. It is published in a large duo- 
decimo volume of five hundred pages, bound in morocco 
cloth, gilt and black, price $1.75, and will be found for sale 
by all booksellers, or copies will be sent per mail, to any 
address, post-paid, on remitting the price in a letter to the 


| publishers. 
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Personal Equation.—Among the discoveries in the field 
of Science to which public attention has recently been called, 
both in Europe and this country, is that of Personal Equation. 
Its special application, as a matter of utility, has been con- 
fined to the domain of Astronomy. One writer designates 
it as “a phenomenon;” but, to our mind, there is nothing 
wonderful or mysterious connected with it. In making the 
common observation of the exact moment when a star travels 
across the fine vertical wire intersecting the field of view of a 
telescope, some observers always anticipate the event, and others 
allow it to pass before they succeed in noting it. This, Francis 
Galton, F.R.S., in his address as President of the Anthropo- 
logical Department of the British Association, says, is “ by 
no means the effect of inexperience or maladroitness, but is 
a persistent characteristic of each individual, however prac- 
ticed in the art of making observations he may be.” The 
difference between the time of a man’s noticing an event 
and that of its actual occurrence, is called his ‘ personal 
equation,” and it is carefully ascertained for every assistant 
in every observatory, and is published along with his observa- 
tions. Hence, the magnitude of one’s personal equation in- 
dicates a fundamental peculiarity of the constitution of that 
particular individual. This conclusion is in complete har- 
mony with reason and the general experience of mankind, 
even when entirely isolated from the sphere of astronomy or 
the realm of philosophy. Experience, which lies at the root 
of all science, has from time immemorial gauged or equated 
individual character. 

It is no new idea or discovery that there are quick-witted 
people and slow-witted people, and, therefore, nothing spe- 
cially “‘ startling,’ as one writer has it, in the fact that the 
pace of mind may be measured by inches and a clock. “ As 
quick as thought,” is an expression frequently heard, but how 
quick that is is as variable as the pulsations of the human 
heart. Yet the pulsations are accurately measured, and the 
conditions of the mind and body equated, Not that health 
requires to register one invariable and uniform number of 
pulsations per minute, for all persons alike, but that the tem- 
perament, occupation, climate, habits, etc., all considered, a 


_ general required average of each individual is demanded as 


an index of good health. 

The same principle applies to the individual motion of the 
body, and is recognized as “the gait” of this or that one. 
Intimate acquaintance with any one will soon furnish reliable 
knowledge of this peculiarity, and this knowledge has been 
demonstrated so trustworthy as to enable one familiar with it 
to recognize, at a distance, a person’s “ foot-fall”’ after many 
years of absence. Here sound, in lieu of sight, is actually 
equated. If ¢iéme enter into the composition of all things 
in the material world, is it not clearly within the range of 
possibilities to establish every man’s and every woman’s 
equation in each distinctive particular which goes to make 
up character? Nay! more, is it not within the range of 
human achievements to gauge a man’s value to society and 
the world by his personal equation ? 





A Valuable Discovery.—Many of the most wonderful 
and valuable discoveries, both ancient and modern, have 
been accidental. Notable instances will be readily called to 
mind by the intelligent reader, not only of the discovery of 
gold and other mines of great value, but also the germs of 
such great and useful arts and inventions as printing, steam, 
electricity and various kinds of mechanism. Among the 
modern and, indeed, recent discoveries of great value to 
mankind, one in our country is particularly noteworthy. It 
is that of the discovery of a mine or vast bed of borax, by 
which a most useful and necessary article, instead of being 
an expensive luxury as formerly, is rendered so cheap as to 
bring it within the means of all classes. 

This remarkable discovery was made in Esmeraldo County, 
Nevada, a short time since, by a young man who was pros- 
pecting for gold and silver mines. While thus engaged, 
traversing mountains, cafions, and valleys on horseback, he 
saw, in a valley known as Teel’s Marsh, what appeared to be 
a vast bed of white sand, resembling dry sea foam. The ap- 
pearance was so novel and singular that he dismounted and 
descended to prospect the object. Upon arriving at the 
place, he found it to be the bed of a dry lagoon with the 
appearance of having been dry for centuries. Walking 
cautiously over the place, he found the surface to be soft and 
clayey, and often sunk ankle deep. After an examination 
of the curious clayey deposit, he put several handfuls into his 
pockets, mounted his horse, and returned across the moun- 
tains to his home in Columbus. There he handed the con- 
tents of his pockets to an assayer, who, after analysis, pro- 
nounced it the richest sample of borax he had ever seen. 


The Science of Living.—In the November issue of the 
MONTHLY want of space compelled us to break off the dis- 
cussion of the subject which heads this article; our object 
being to show that the quantity of food is of secondary im- 
portance, and that the supply of the nutrition essential to 
meet the demands of nature should command at all times the 
first consideration in our efforts to approximate the cost of 
living. 

Dr. Letheby, in his valuable work on “ Food,” gives a 
table showing the amount of carbon and of nitrogen in a 
large number of articles of diet. From this table we have 
taken the values of the varieties of food in the given list, and 
we find that the sum total of the entire regimen amounts to 
18,117 grains of carbon and 751 grains of nitrogen daily. 
According to Dr. Wilson, the dietaries of women should be 
about one-tenth less than those of men, and of children under 
ten years about one-half (maximum) those of women. Ap- 
plying these rations to the aggregate, we find that the hus- 
band’s daily diet is 4,365 grains of carbon and 180 grains of 
nitrogen; and the wife’s 3,928 grains of carbon and 162 
grains of nitrogen, and the remainder constitutes the food of 
the children. 

Now this diet is not enough to support life in the husband 
and to enable him to work. In other words, we mean to say 
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that a man that attempts to do even moderately hard work on 
food containing the proportions we have mentioned, is steadily 
falling behind in the struggle for existence. And it is mathe- 
matically obvious that he cannot improve matters save at the 
expense of other lives. From the mean of all the researches 
which have been made by eminent physiologists—and they 
cover thousands of instances— Dr. Letheby gives the follow- 
ing as the amounts required daily by an adult man for idle- 
ness, or ordinary labor, and for active labor: 





Carbon, grains. Nitrogen, grains. 
Idleness 3816 180 
Ordinary labor.,......0...-200 5688 307 
Active labor.......0eceeee+ 6823 139 


It may be said that working men cannot be expected to 
consider chemically everything they eat. Perhaps not, but it 
is the duty of sanitary authorities, and others charged with 
their welfare, to do it for them. Half a pound of cheese, a 
pound of Indian meal, and a quart of milk, together aggre- 
gating 5,187 carbon, and 449 nitrogen, costs 14 cents. On 
this a man could do steady work for one day, and could keep 
on on the same diet continuously. The same sum would pur- 
chase one loaf of bread and a quarter of a pound of butter, 
on which, as a continuous diet, a man could not subsist. For 
the guidance of working men who wish to base their living 
on proper and cheap food, we give herewith Dr. Letheby’s 
table: 


Grains per pound. Grains per pound. 














Carbon, Nitrogen. Carbon. Nitrogen. 

Split peas.. 248 Skimmed milk. d 43 

Indian meal. 120 i 44 

Barley meal 68 483 

Rye meal. 86 204 

Seconds fi 116 189 

136 184 

88 106 

91 95 

68 76 

Potatoes... ante 22 195 

y is 13 217 

Green vegetables.. 420 14 — 

CORBI CIB. cccccsnscccese 508 14 — 

Parsnips.. .. 554 12 _ 

Sugar ...... ..2955 _ on 

Molasses .... 2395 _ 140 

Buttermilk.. .. 387 44 1 
, 154 13 





It should ever be borne in mind that the character of the 
nutrition required to supply mental or drain power is entirely 
different from that which supplies mzscu/ar force and vigor. 
A larger proportion of phosphorus is needed for the former, 
such as fish and other similar articles of consumption furnish. 
The cost of living will consequently vary with the occupa- 
tion, viewed entirely from a scientific standpoint. If viewed 
from a social point, employment which calls into play the 
intellectual powers mainly, necessitate a larger outlay of money 
to supply the almost inexorable laws of society—the entertain- 
ment of friends and visitors with an inviting board. This 
extra expense cannot be ignored, as it is in a greater or less 
degree one of the penalties (if one chooses to so call it) 
attached to social prominence. Superior intelligence and 
education usually awaken desires in man or woman to reach 
higher planes in the social world, and having reached them, 
influence and power naturally follow. We would like to 
record that such promotion augmented the higher moral forces 
in the world in the same ratio as the growth of such influence 
and power, but statistics would not sustain it. Power, too 
frequently, is but a prelude to corruption. But to the main 





question at issue we return, z.e. ‘‘ The Science of Living.” 
The general intelligence of the masses of the American 
people need only be brought to bear upon. this subject in order 
to form a stable basis upon which to predicate an equitable 
rate of compensation commensurate with their necessary cost 
of subsistence. That the labor population, or those who are 
engaged chiefly in occupations demanding only manual or 
muscular labor, can live at less expense than those engaged 
in intellectual pursuits simply in the matter of TABLE sup- 
PLIES, is too self evident to admit of discussion. And when 
we come to estimate the additional cost of rent, furniture, and 
clothing, which society demands of the educated classes en- 
gaged in intellectual means of livelihood, we are forced to 
admit that the rate of remuneration should be more. There 
certainly should be no antagonism between the two classes ; 
both are essential for the good of society, the promotion of 
the arts and the sciences. One equals the other in the build- 
ing up and sustaining of States and governments. One repre- 
sents the warp and the other the woof of that great fabric 
called society. For ourselves, we do not sustain the low 
estimate made by the wife of a workingman, as given in the 
November number. We believe our remarks will warrant 
no such conclusion. No family of seven can live as they 
should live on the sum of $7.97. The effort to do so can 
only result in wrecking the constitution and making it unfit 
for what should be the great mission of life, happiness—the 
sequence of usefulness, 


Optical Characters of Minerals.—A new method of 
studying characters of minerals was described by Mr. Sorby, 
F.R.S., in a paper read before the British Association. 
The author first described the principles on which this 
method depended, and that the great difference between the 
appearance seen with the naked eye and the microscope is 
due to the object-glass being able to collect divergent rays. 
In looking with a low magnifying power at a small circular 
hole seen through a section of a crystal, very different phe- 
nomena present themselves, according to its optical charac- 
ters. If double refraction, only one well-defined circular 
hole can be seen. If the mineral possess double refraction 
and only one optic axis, like calcite, two images of the hole 
are seen. If the section be cut perpendicular to the axis, 
two circular holes are seen directly superimposed, but at two 
different foci. If the section be in the plane of cleavage, 
two widely-divided images are visible, the one due to the 
ordinary ray being circular, and the other due to the ordinary 
ray being distorted and drawn out in two opposite planes 
at two different foci. When the section is cut parallel 
to the axis, this image due to the extraordinary ray is still 
more elongated, but the images are directly superimposed, 
We thus at once learn that the mineral has double refraction, 
has an optic axis, and also what is the direction in which the 
section is cut. In the case of crystals like arragonite, which 
have two optic axes, there is no ordinary ray, and at the focal 
points we see the circular hole drawn out in opposite planes 
into crosses. The character of these crosses depends upon 
the direction of the section. but the fact of the crosses being 
seen at once proves that the mineral has two optic axes. 
Some facts are better observed if, instead of a circular hole, 
we examine through the crystalline plate a grating with two 
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systems of lines at right angles to one another. We then 
obtain what the author calls unifocal or bifocal images, ac- 
cording to the system of crystallization. Crystals with double 
refraction have only one unifocal image; crystals having one 
optic axis have one unifocal and bifocal image; whereas 
crystals having two optic axes give two bifocal images. The 
definition of unifocal is independent of the position of the 
lines; whereas in the case of bifocal images the lines are 
distinctly visible only when they are parallel or perpendicu- 
lar to a particular axis of the crystal, and, spread out, become 
obscure and disappear when rotated to a different azimuth. 
The above-named general characters differ so much in diffe- 
rent minerals that they furnish a most valuable means for 
their identification. 


National Academy of Sciences.—The annual meeting 
of the National Academy of Sciences was held recently in 
the Chapel of Columbia College. This society was founded 
in 1863 and is chartered by Congress. It numbers eighty 
members, all of whom are men who have made a lasting fame 
in the various branches of science. At the meeting were 
Professor Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute, President of 
the Academy; General Henry L. Abbott, United States Army; 
Professor Alexander Agassiz, Professor Stephen Alexander, 
of Princeton; President F. A. P. Barnard, of Columbia; Gen- 
eral J. G. Barnard, United States Engineer; C. F. Chandler, 
of Columbia College School of Mines; Theodore Gill, of 
Washington ; Julius E. Hilgard, of the Coast Survey; George 
W. Hill, of Nyack, Mathematician ; Samuel P. Langley, of 
Pittsburg, Astronomer; Professor James Hall, State Geolo- 
gist; Professor Loomis, of New Haven, Astronomer; Profes- 
sor QO. C. Marsh, of New Haven, who will be remembered 
by the Indian Commissioners; Alfred M. Mayer, of the Ste- 
vens Institute; Dr. J. S. Luberry, of New York; Raphael 
Pumpelly and Ogden N. Rood, of New Yerk; J. Lawrence 
Smith, of Louisville; William P. Trowbridge, of New York; 
Professor Henry Draper, of New York; Professor Newton, 
of New Haven. Six papers were read, one by Professor 
Stephen Alexander on the law of extreme distances in the 
solar system, in which he alluded to Mars’s new Moon in a 
scientifically humorous way. If an asteroid, he said, with 
with an excess of velocity just equal to the present satellite 
came that way he did not see any reason why that asteroid 
might not have been appropriated. So he concluded, and 
right in the face of Professor Hall, that Mars’s new moon is 
only an asteroid. Professor Gill followed, and read a paper 
on the morphology of the antlers of cervide. Professor Rood 
read two papers, one on the construction for the study of the 
contrast of colors, during the reading of which an adjustable 
chromatic circle was shown, with the colors arranged upon 
its circumference, and the mode of ascertaining the effects of 
contrasts was explained in detail. It was also stated that the 
results obtained by using this circle corresponded to those 
which had been gained by the experience of painters. Pro- 
fessor Rood’s second paper was on the photometric compari- 
sons of light and different colors, by a series of experiments 
in culored disks, their luminosity being compared with that 
of black and white disks. The problem was solved by com- 
bining these disks with others painted in complementary 
colors. Professor Mayer read a paper on the new and simple 





method of determining the number of vibrations of sonorous 
bodies, and General Henry L. Abbott read one on the velocity 
of transmissions of shocks caused by the explosion of gun- 
powder and nitro-glycerine compounds through the earthy 
crusts. 


Worth Knowing, if True.—An enthusiastic admirer of 
Mr. Keely writes as follows regarding his latest achieve- 
ment in the scientific world: “ Fifteen pounds pressure on a 
column of mercury is supposed to represent a perfect vacuum, 
that being the pressure of the atmosphere per square inch. 
Torricelli, the Italian philosopher, who discovered the prin- 
ciple on which the barometer is constructed, obtained about 
fourteen and seven-eighths pounds of vacuum, the nearest 
approach to fifteen pounds ever known. Mr. Keely recently 
obtained, by means of the vaporic force in his famous motor, 
a little over fifteen pounds, and held it for three-fourths 
of a minute. He contends that vacuum is zof fixed at fifteen 
pounds, but, as developed by his experiments, is subject to 
variation and increase—as pressure is. He expects to get 
and seal up a fifteen-pound (or more) vacuum and send it to 
the Franklin Institute. If he does, he will startle the en- 
tire scientific world.” 


How to Use Light.—Statistics kept by oculists employed 
in infirmaries for eye diseases have shown that the habits of 
some persons in facing a window from which the light falls 
directly in the eye as well as on the work, injure their eyes 
in the end. The best way is to work with a side light, or, 
if the work needs a strong illumination, so that it is neces- 
sary to have the working table before the window, the lower 
portion of the latter should be covered with a screen, so as 
to have a top light alone, which does not shine in the eyes 
while the head is slightly bent over and downward towards 
the work. 


To Make Composition Ornaments for Picture Frames, 
etc.—Mix whiting with thin glue to the consistence of putty. 
Have the mould ready, rub it over with sweet oil and press 
the composition into it. When a good impressiun is pro- 
duced, take it out and lay it aside to dry. If it be desired 
to fit the ornament to a curved or irregular surface, apply 
glue and bend it to the place where it is to be attached be- 
fore it gets dry. 


Improvement in Marine Signals.—The Bureau of 
Navigation will soon put in use on board the naval vessels 
the new night sigual invented by Lieutenant Very, of the 
navy. This plan is based on the Roman candle system, and 
colored stars are projected from a pistol from two hundred 
to three hundred feet into the air, by means of which the 
commander-in-chief of a fleet can readily communicate with 
any or all vessels in any crowded harbor, notwitstanding in- 
tervening vessels, which is of itself a valuable improvement. 
By firing single red or green stars, or a-combination of them, 
numbers from one to ten can be made, and all the sentences 
in the navy signal code be rapidly communicated. The stars 
projected from the pistol are brilliantly red and green, and 
can be seen at a distance of from ten to twelve miles, as has 
been ascertained by practical tests. This invention of a new 
means of nocturnal communication will, it is believed in 
high naval circles, be of incalculable service to the navy. 
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The True Ideal of Matured Life.—The locomotive 
speed with which everything is done in our country, makes 
us at times conclude that the American people have no time 
even to grow old. We see too plainly to doubt the truth of 
the remark of a foreigner that “ No American grows beauti- 
fully old.” There are of course to be found here and there 
old age, in the natural order, fully ripened; a few restored 
to their second youth, in possession of all their powers, and 
the accumulated wisdom of an active and useful life. 

The complete intellectual strength and health retained to 
the last by Lady Smith, who died at Lowestoft a short time 
ago, within three months of the great age of one hundred 
and four, opens out almost a new prospect for the aged. 

That a woman who was born while the United States were 
British colonies, whose girlhood passed away while Warren 
Hastings was on his trial, who was married before the battle 
of Arcola, and might well have been married, had she mar- 
ried as early as many English girls do, before Napoleon’s name 
had even been heard of—indeed, he was but four years her 
senior—should have lived to read the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of American independence, of the proclamation of 
the Empress of India at Delhi, and to survive the second 
French empire by nearly seven years, and should, moreover, 
have lived to such an age without any loss of interest in 
public or private events; with the hymns she learned as a 
girl still fresh in her memory, and with the most vivid inte- 
rest in the latest despatches of statesmen who were not born 
till her married and middle life was almost over, suggests at 
least the possibility of a very different termination to aged 
lives from that of which we have most frequent experience. 
Not that it can be said, in Lady Smith’s case, that she lived 

Till old Experience doth attain 
To something of prophetic strain. 

She seems to have been a wise and thoughtful, but by no 
means exceptional, woman in anything but the unimpaired 
vigor of the faculties at an age when the nerves and the brain 
have usually gone before the body. But then that is precisely 
the interest of her case. Had she been a very remarkable 
woman in early years, everybody would have said that hers 
was a selected life, a physique of exceptional force, and that 
the unimpaired vigor of her faculties in age was due to the 
same exceptional causes which gave her her great brilliancy 
in youth. But as it is, excepting that the intellectual men of 
her youthful days found her a very fascinating woman—a not 
uncommon experience with regard to women who, like Lady 
Smith, are at once beauciful and amiable—there was no unu- 
sual power in her. And hence, of course, the vast age to 
which she retained her powers unimpaired—unless the defect 
of vision which came upon her after her hundredth year he so 
accounted—promises the more for the chance of other ave- 
rage men and women retaining their mental vivacity and 
interests to something like the same age. It is not much 
encouragement to ordinary men to know that a man like 
Lyndhurst retained the power to review the politics of the 
session with undiminished brilliance till after the age of 





eighty, for no man could have become what Lord Lyndhurst 
became, without possessing an exceptional amount of physical 
vigor trom the first. But if Lady Smith were exceptional at 
all, it was not shown in any overflow of youthful or mature 
energy, but only in the peculiar durability of the energy she 
had; and if durability be due, as it may be due, to some 
special congenital quality, no one need despair of possessing 
that quality till the facts show that he is wrong; while if it 
be not due to any congenital quality, but only to the pru- 
dence with which life is regulated, there is still more reason 
to hope that others may be able to follow Lady Smith’s 
example. 

But the interesting question, after all, is not so much what 
chance have we of living to anything like Lady Smith’s age 
in the possession of equally unimpaired faculties—for every 
one must feel that such a chance is small—but, rather, what 
chance have we of retaining anything like Lady Smith’s 
serenity and cheerfulness, if we do but live to her age; for 
that is a matter more likely to be within our own power, and 
very closely connected, too, with the other; for had Lady 
Smith*been apt to fret and brood over the isolation of her 
position, she could hardly have retained her undiminished 
mental power to the age she did. For the full enjoyment of 
old age, there must evidently be a somewhat unique moral 
nature as well as a unique physique, and it 1s possible enough 
that it may be deficiencies of that nature, much more than 
any deficiency of physical energy, which so often cause old 
men and women to fret or brood themselves into premature 
apoplexy, or premature exhaustion. A nature evincing the 
highest degree of intensity and individuality of the affections 
is obviously not fitted to live on into extreme old age without 
suffering great wear and tear through very exhausting griefs. 
A nature that always craves the excitement of action, that is 
never happy except when wielding practical influence over 
others, is obviously unfitted to live on to such an age without 
suffering great wear and tear through impatience bred of en- 
forced inaction. A nature, again, very conservative in its 
habits, one without high adaptability and elasticity in it, 
cannot change sufficiently with the times to conform to new 
modes of life and new modes of thought, without an amount 
of irritation which would hardly be consistent with unim- 
paired energy, and certainly not with unimpaired serenity. 
“To grow old in an age you condemn” is not a condition 
likely to fit you for a serene evening of life. Perhaps the best 
temperament for old age is that of such a poet as Sophocles, 
whom— 

From first youth tested up to extreme old age, 
Business could not make dull nor passion wild, 
Who saw life nema 


and saw it whole, 
The mellow glory of the Attic stage 
Singer of ounes Coben and his child, 


or of such a poet as Goethe— 


Who took the suffering human race, 

And read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 

And said, ‘‘ Thou ailest here, and here ;”” 
He looked on Europe’s dying hour 

Of fitful dream and feverish power, 

And said, ‘‘ The end is everywhere ; 

Art still has truth—take refuge there.”” 
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The Query Settled.—Dr. Louis, of New Orleans, who 
is something of a wag, called on a Baptist minister, and pro- 
pounded a few puzzling questions: ‘* Why is it,” he said, 
“that you are not able to do the miracles that the Apostles 
did? They were protected against all poisons and all kinds 
of perils. How is it you are not protected now in the same 
way?” The colored brother responded promptly: ‘Don’t 
know about that, Doctor. I s’pect Lis. I’ve taken a mighty 
sight of strong medicine from you, Doctor, and I is alive 
yet.” 


Which was he After ?—“ He is a man after my own 
heart, pa!’’ said Julia, reverting to her Charles Augustus. 

“ Nonsense !”’ replied Old Practical; he is a man after the 
money your uncle left you.” And then all was quiet. 


Before there was any Tropics.—A negro preacher 
elaborated a new theory of the exodus, to wit, that the Red 
Sea got frozen over, and so afforded the Israelites a safe pas- 
sage; but when Pharaoh, with his heavy iron chariots, at- 
tempted it, they broke through and were drowned. A 
brother rose and asked for an explanation of that point. 
“T’se been studyin’ gography, and de gography say dat be 
very warm country—where dey have de tropics And de 
tropics too hot for frezin’. De pint to be ’splained is, ’bout 
breaking through de ice.”” The preacher straightened up and 
said, “* Brudder, glad you axed dat question. It give me 
’casion to ’splain it. You see that was great while ’go—in 
de ole times fore dey had any gography—’fore dere was any 
tropics.” 


Noise about a Little Thing.—A German Jew was eat- 
ing a pork-chop in a thunder-storm. On hearing an unusu- 
ally loud clap, he laid down his knife and fork and observed: 
“ Vell, did anybody efer hear such a fuss about a little biece 
of bork!” 


The Conductor and Driver’s Dispute.—In 1850, when 
England was going mad about the question of “ Papal Ag- 
gression,” the interest of Londoners was centered upon Car- 
dinal Wiseman, who had just been created Archbishop of 
Westminster. One day a portly gentleman, who much re- 
sembled the newly titled ecclesiastic, hailed a West-end ’bus, 
and got inside, whereupon a controversy in an undertone arose 
between the driver and the conductor as to the identity of 
of their passenger, the former treating with contempt the 
assertion of the latter that it was Dr. Wiseman. In order to 
settle the point the conductor descended from his pe:ch on 
the step, and with a touch of his hat, apologetically addressed 
the stranger: “* Beg your pardon, sir; but me and my mate 
has a bit of dispute about you; are you Cardinal Wiseman?” 
The old gentleman being a very staunch Protestant, and, 
withal troubled with a rather short temper, met the con- 
ductor’s civil inquiry with a storm of oaths, and consigned 
him to a place where he certainly would not be in danger of 
catching cold. As soon as the passenger’s vocabulary began 
to fail, the "bus cad civilly touched his hat: “ Thank you, 
kindly, sir,” and then called out in a loud tone to the driver, 
so that everybody inside the vehicle should hear, “ Drive on, 
Jim; it is the Cardinal!” 





An Innocent Thought.—A three year old little girl at 
Rochester, New York, was taught to close her evening 
prayer, during the temporary absence of her father, with, 
“and please watch over my papa.” It sounded very sweet, 
but the mother’s amusement may be imagined when she 
added: ‘* And you’d better keep an eye on mamma, too.’ 


The Result of Friction.—An insurance adjuster went 
to see a man whose house had been destroyed by fire. Said 
Adjuster—“ How did this thing happen?” House Owner— 
«Don’t know;; it’s a mystery.” Adjuster—“ Well, I know.” 
House Owner—“Let’s have it; that’s just what I’d like to 
find out.” Adjuster— It’s friction.” House Owner— 
“Friction? friction? What's that?” Adjuster—* Why, 
friction is the result of rubbing a thousand-dollar policy on 
a six-hundred-dollar house.” 


Afraid to Reprove.—A clergyman was annoyed by 
people talking and giggling. He paused, looked at the dis- 
turbers, and said: “I am always afraid to reprove those who 
misbehave, for this reason: Some years since, as I was 
preaching, a young man who sat before me was constantly 
laughing, talking, and making uncouth grimaces. I paused 
and administered a severe rebuke. After the close of the 
service a gentleman said to me: ‘Sir, you have made a 
great mistake; that young man was an idiot.’ Since then I 
have always been afraid to reprove those who misbehave 
themselves in chapel, lest I should repeat that mistake and 
reprove another idiot.” During the rest of the service there 
was good order, 


Congratulation Misplaced..—A noted miser who felt 
obliged to make a present to a lady, entered a crockery store 
for the purpose of making a purchase. Seeing a statuette 
broken into a dozen pieces, he asked the price. The sales- 
man said it was worthless, but he could have it for the cost 
of packing in a box. He sent it to the lady, with his card, 
congratulating himself that she would imagine that it became 
ruined while on its way home. He dropped in to see the 
effect. The tradesman had carefully wrapped each piece in 
a separate bit of paper. 


Another Patient in the Neighborhood.—A good story 
is told of a physician in one of our suburban towns, After 
he had continued his calls on a lady patient for some weeks, 
she expressed her fears that it would be inconvenient for him 
to come so far on her account. ‘Oh, madame,” replied the 
doctor, innocently, ‘‘I have another patient in the neighbor- 
hood and thus I can kill two birds with one stone.” 


The Same Thing for the Last Two Years.—San 
Diego has a young gentleman telegraph operator, who, after 
repeated calls for a young lady operator. in another office, at 
last got a response, and then, “ click, click, click” (fortis- 
simo), he telegraphed back to her vehemently, “I have been 
trying to get you for the last hour!” In a moment the fol- 
lowing spicy reply came tripping back to him over the wires 
from the telegraphic maiden: “ That’s nothing; there is a 
a young man here who has been trying to do the same thing 
for the last two years, and he hasn’t got me yet.” 
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Shadows Against the Curtain.—The Burlington Haw- 
eye says: A girl up on North Hill, who has never “a feller” 
in the world, goads the other girls in that neighborhood to 
madness by lighting up the parlor brilliantly, and then set- 
ting her father’s hat where its shadow will be boldly marked 
against the curtain, 


A Judicious Elimination.—He was a graduate of Har- 
vard, and he got a position on one of the Philadelphia dailies 
last week. ‘Cut that stuff of yours down,” said the city 
editor, as the new man came in with a column where a stick 
only was required. “ Do you desire a judicious elimination 
of the superfluous phraseology ?” mildly returned the Har- 
vard man. “No! Boil it down!” thundered the city ed. 
The new man is gone now—gone back to Boston. He says 
there ain’t “ cultuah” enough in Philadelphia. 


Relieved from Embarrassment.—A Scotch clergyman, 
who was a hard laborer on his glebe, and, when occupied in 
cultivating it, dressed in a very slovenly manner, was one day 
engaged in a potato field, when he was surprised at the very 
rapid approach of his patron in an open carriage, with some 
ladies whom he was to meet at dinner in the evening. Unable 
to escape in time, he drew his bonnet over his face, extended 
his arms, covered with his tattered jacket, and passed him- 
self off as a scarecrow. 


The Lawyer and Scotch Divine.—An eminent Scotch 
divine happened to meet two of his parishioners at the house 
of a lawyer whom he considered too sharp a practitioner. 
The lawyer jocularly and ungraciously put the question, 
** Doctor, these are members of your flock; may I ask, do 
you look upon them as white or black sheep?” “I don’t 
know,” answered the divine, dryly, * whether they are black 
or white sheep; but I know, if they are here long, they are 
pretty sure to be fleeced.” 


Greatness in Confession.—A learned man has said that 
the hardest words to pronounce in the English language are, 
“1 made a mistake.” When Frederick the Great wrote to the 
Senate, “I have just lost a battle, and it’s my own fault,” 
Goldsmith says, ‘* His confession shows more greatness than 
his victories.” 


The Old Story.—* Do you knaw anything about an old 
story connected with this building?” asked an antiquary of 
a woman near an old ruin. “Oh, yes,” was the reply, 
“there used to be another old story to it, but it fell down 
long ago.” 


She Thought He Must Be.—At a little gathering the 
other evening a youug man asked a lady whether, if his 
small brother was a lad, he was not a ladder, and she kindly 
said she thought he must be, she could see through him so 
easily. It is pleasant to be a yaung man. 


Providence has Spared the Necessity.—“ My dear,” 
said John Henry to his scornful wife, “* Providence has 
spared you the necessity of making any exertions of your own 
to turn up your nose.” 





Take which Road you Please.—John Randolph was 
travelling in a part of Virginia with which he was unacquainted. 
In the meantime he stopped during the night at an inn at the 
forks of the road. The innkeeper was a fine old gentleman, 
and no doubt one of the first families of the Old Dominion. 
Knowing who his distinguished guest was, he endeavored to 
draw him into conversation, but failed in all his efforts. But 
in the morning, when Mr. Randolph got ready to start, he 
called for his bill, which, on being presented, was paid. The 
landlord, still anxious to have some conversation with him, 
began as follows: 

“ Which way are you travelling, Mr. Randolph ?” 

“ Sir?” said Mr. Randolph, with a look of displeasure. 

“I asked,” said the landlord, “‘ which way you were trav- 
elling 2” 

** Have I paid my bill ?” 

“ Yes.” 

* Do I owe you anything more ?” 

“Re;” 

“ Well, I am going just where I please—do you under- 
stand ?” 

The landlord by this time got somewhat excited, and Mr. 
Randolph drove off. But, to the landlord’s surprise, the 
servant returned to inquire which of the forks of the road to 
take. Randolph not being out of hearing distance, the land- 
lord spoke at the top of his voice— 

“« Mr. Randolph, you don’t owe me a cent ; just take which 
road you please.” 

It is said the air turned blue with the curses of Randolph. 


The Drawing Brothers.— Four brothers in Illinois have 
got rich by drawing houses. One is a house-mover, one an 
architect, one an actor, and one had lucky tickets in a real 
estate lottery. 


“ Thank You, I Will.”—* I'd Jike you to help me a 
little,” said a tramp, poking his head into a country store. 
«* Why don’t you help yourself?” said the proprietor, angrily. 
“ Thank you; I will,” said the tramp, as he picked up a 
bottle of whisky and two loaves of bread, and disappeared. 


He Likes Long Rests.—“ Isn’t that a beautiful piece of 
music ?” said one of Mrs. Clogger’s female boarders, as she 
turned from the piano. “I like it very much,” replied 
Jones; “ particularly those long rests that occur all through 
it.” 


The Greatest Planet.—Instructor in astronomy: “ And 
now, young gentlemen, which of you can tell me the name 
of the greatest of the planets—the champion planet, so to 
speak—of our solar system?” Student: “I can, sir; it’s 
Saturn,” Instructor, hesitatingly: “* And how’s that, pray?” 
Student: “ Why, because he carries the belt.” 


As Seen when Shadows Fall.—The setting of a great 
hope is like the setting of the sun. The brightness of our 
life is gone, shadows of the evening fall behind us, and the 
world seems but a dim reflection of itself—a broader shadow. 
We look forward into the lonely night, the soul withdraws 
itself. Then stars arise, and the night is holy. 








